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Christmas 1940 


PPORTUNITY extends to its 
readers and friends a sincere wish 


for a happy Christmas and a fer- 
vent prayer that the world will soon be 
free from the agonies of war. America 
has been singularly fortunate in that as 
yet it has not been touched by the con- 
flagration that is consuming Europe. 
How long it will continue to be at peace 
no one can say, but that it is the will of 
the people of America to stay out of war 
no one can deny. 


It is a sad commentary on Western 
civilization that after nineteen hundred 
years of the profession of Christianity, 
the nations that are supposed to be repre- 
sentative of the highest development of 
mankind still sink to the level of the sav- 
age and abandon all pretense of brother- 
hood whenever the retenion or the lust 
for power provides sufficient excuse. 

Over a great part of the world, Christ- 
mas will be ushered in not with the ring- 
ing of bells but the roar of cannon and 
the explosion of bombs. And thousands 
of children will not dare leave their 
bombshelters to see the Star of Bethlehem 
which guided the wise men to the manger 
of the Prince of Peace. 


It is inconceivable, however, that the 
spirit of Christmas should wither and 
die. Even in the countries at war where 
now walk death and destruction, there 
will be some thought of the meaning of 
Christmas, an inner glow within the 
hearts of men and women that is an un- 
spoken prayer for Peace. It is the re- 
sponsibility of all of us to try to keep that 
flame alive. 
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The Editor Says 


HAMPTON INAUGURATES A PRESIDENT 


HE colorful and impressive cere- 
fred of the inauguration of the 

new President of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, formerly 
dean of the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, brought sharply to 
mind the importance of the place that 
Hampton holds in the history of the edu- 
cation of the Negro in the United States. 
Historically Hampton marks the begin- 
ning of Negro education designed spe- 
cifically to accomplish the vocational de- 
velopment of Negro youth, a develop- 
ment which compelled the training of 
the hand simultaneously with the train- 
ing of the mind. 

Hampton has exerted far-reaching in- 
fluence in the life of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. It has maintained the tradition of 
the responsibility of America for the ed 
ucation of the Negro. And it has steadily 
expanded from a small plant to a great 
institution covering acres of ground with 
a highly trained faculty composed of 
members of both races. In recent vears, 
however, there have been those who have 
maintained that Hampton has progressed 
physically in plant equipment and per- 
sonnel but retrogressed spiritually by a 
failure to keep pace with modern con- 
cepts of race relations. 

As to the degree of truth in this asser- 
tion we are not prepared to state, but we 
are confident that it is the desire of thosc 
who guide the destinies of Hampton thai 
it shall not forfeit its educational leader- 
ship by neglect or failure to recognize 
that the primary function of the educa- 
tion of Negroes is not only to equip them 
to make a living but also to help them to 
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live free from the blight of racial in- 
feriority. 

rhe conference on The Negro and 
National Defense, which held at 
Hampton as a part of the inaugural cele- 
bration, supports the belief that the trus 
tees of Hampton are anxious that the his- 
toric service that this institution has ren- 
dered to the Negro in America shall in 
no wise diminish. Certainly the partici- 
pants of the conference enjoyed not only 
the hospitality of Hampton, but a free- 
dom of speech and expression that could 
not have been greater in any institution 
of learning in America. There were no 
hints as to what course of action the con- 
ference should take, no attempt to dilute 
or weaken the findings of fact, no obscure 
pressure exerted to influence the thinking 
of the conferees. 


Was 


It was a conference of free men and 
women anxious to preserve the American 
democracy but unwilling to close their 
eyes to its defects and its failure to live 
up to the ideals it espouses. 


No better place for such a conference 
could have been selected and no occasion 
more fitting than that of the inaugura- 
tion of a new president of Hampton. 


ROBERT L. VANN 


HEN death comes to a warrior 

in the midst of the battle there is 

grief on the part of his fellow 
fighters but it is grief tempered and as- 
suaged by high resolve that the fight shall 
go on until victory is won. 


The passing of Robert L. Vann, vali- 
ant editor-publisher and founder of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, one of America’s 
leading weekly newspapers, came as a 
shock to Negro America which had come 
to look upon him as a leader without 
price, a journalist without fear of power 
whether it was the power of entrenched 


wealth or of political party or of organ- 
ized labor. Of Robert L. Vann it can be 
said that he never chose his enemies with 
an eye to his personal future. His fight 
was for the rights of the Negro citizen 
whenever and by whomever these rights 
were challenged. Independent in thought 
and aggressive in action, he gave his al- 
legiance only to those whom he believed 
were honest, sincere and forthright on 
the question of the Negro in American 
life. 

Robert L. Vann achieved success in the 
field of journalism by virtue of rare busi- 
ness competence. He possessed uncom- 
mon ability to select and to surround 
himself with able associates to whom 
he gave a free hand in the conduct of 
their various departments. 


He established a high level of journal- 
ism for the Courier and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the Courier has tremend- 
ously influenced the Negro press, and 
helped to raise its standards of printing, 
photography and make-up. 


Robert L. Vann came up the hard 
way. By his own efforts he lifted himself 
from poverty to affluence and financial 
success. By dint of self sacrifice he se- 
cured a university education and admis- 
sion to the legal profession. The struggle 
of his early years left in him no bitter- 
ness, nor regret. He neither apologized 
for his race nor did he indulge in self 
pity. He was a fighter first and last, and 
the qualities of courage, self reliance, 
and will, which had made possible his 
conquest of the forces which he encoun- 
tered, he believed, were the qualities by 
which the Negro race would overcome 
its handicaps. He had faith and he ex- 
pressed his faith by devoting his life to 
the service of his fellows. 
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Defense 
and the 
Minority 
Groups 


In this Article, Comprising Ex- 
tracts from a Speech Made at 
the Thirtieth Anniversary Dinner 
of the National Urban League, 
America's First Lady Gives Her 
Views on the Defense Program 
As It Will Affect the Rights 


of Racial Segments of Our 
Population. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Speaks at the Urban League's Thirtieth 
Anniversary Dinner. Seated, Left to Right, are Lester B. Granger, B 


Assistant Executive Secretary of the League; the Hon. Charles Poletti, 
Lieutenant Governor of New York and Treasurer of the League; 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme Court of Baltimore; L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood, President of the Urban League; and Hubert T. 
Delany, N. Y. City Commissioner of Taxes and Chairman of the 


Dinner Committee. 


that must be overcome to make Democracy 
safe in this country. Democracy is never 
safe when it isn’t Democracy for all citizens. 
We know quite well, of course, that we do not 
have equal Democracy. We know quite well 
that many minority groups labor under disad- 
vantages in this country. 
I can not help but think that it would be 
a good thing for all of us if in our school books 
we could learn of what the minorities have done 
in this country to help in the development of 
the country as a whole. I did just a little piece 
of research for a speech I was making recently 
about one of our minority groups and found so 
many things that were to me of great interest 
and that I should have known as a child in 


I AM very familiar with the many difficulties 
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school, in order to make me understand what 
we as a nation had gained through having that 
group, small as the percentage of population 
was, a part of our nation. We don’t know 
enough of the contribution which Negro citi- 
zens have made to the development of our 
country. We should know a great deal more. 
I always remember one very delightful dinner 
years ago when Mr. James Weldon Johnson 
sat beside me and said to me: “You white 


people are very foolish. You do not take ad- 
vantage of the great contribution in artistic 
ability which my people have to offer the 
country.” 

I think that perhaps the NYA is beginning 
to take advantage of their opportunity and is 
showing to the country as a whole what a con- 
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tribution can be made to the culture and the 
art of this nation. And I am sure the WPA in 
its art program has given many of us an oppor- 
tunity to know Negro artists that we would 
never have known otherwise. We may be sorry 
that we have to have the WPA and NYA. I 
happen to think some day we are going to be 
glad, for perhaps we will have discovered in 
our country many things that otherwise might 
have been left undiscovered. 

There is one other thing which I think is 
very encouraging in the development of Democ- 
racy, and that is that I find among young 
groups—organized groups of young people —a 
very great desire to see justice done to all mi- 
nority groups in the country. I think there is 
a very strong feeling against lines being drawn 
where rights of citizens are concerned. And if 
we can have that understood, I always feel 
that other things will take care of themselves. 
If we can make people grant every citizen of 
the United States his rights as a citizen, then 
we are safe in our Democracy. 

And now a few words about national de- 
fense. There has been, I think, in the hearts 
of many Negroes a sense that an injustice 
was being done as far as the military side of 
defense was concerned. I hope very much that 
that injustice will gradually be wiped out. I 
think that a good beginning has been made, but 
defense from my point of view goes very much 
deeper than that. Defense, to be real defense, 
must be the feeling in the heart of every in- 
dividual that the life they are able to lead is 
worth defending, that their everyday way of 
life is good enough to want to live for it—to 
die for it, too, if might be, though I hope that 
will not come. But to live for it is a hard 
thing, I think, harder than dying for it, because 
it means sacrifice. Many of us can rise to desir- 
ing something on the pinnacle of a great emo- 
tion, but that kind of service that you give to- 
day, in everyday life, is something that takes 
courage and determination and a vision of a 
future which you desire. That to me is the 
basis of all defense. 

There is much to be done in this country 
before we can feel satisfied that we have 
achieved that goal in all parts of our land. We 
know--those of us who know the country as a 
whole—that there are many, many places in this 
land where it would be almost impossible to ex- 
pect that the individuals would really feel that 
their daily way of life was worth much sac- 
rifice on their part, and I think that is some- 
thing which concerns us all, each and every 
one of us everywhere. , 

The way to do that, I believe, is through 


community organization; through a willingness 
on the part of all of us to really know our own 
communities—the whole community not just 
one part of it—and to give as much as we are 
able to give in order to make the standards of 
life in that community what they should be. 
That means that we must not just accept things 
that are wrong and placidly sit back and say, 
“Well, people have stood that for a long while, 
they'll probably live through it some time 
longer,” and be content with things as they 
are. You've got to want to change the things 
that are not satisfactory. You have got to want 
to do it so much that you take some trouble 
about it. 


A? the present moment I am very much con- 

cerned about a situation which perhaps you 
are not concerned with at all, but I am going 
to cite it as an example of what I mean when 
I say that we should not accept situations with- 
out trying to do something about them. There 
is a gentleman whom I like very much and 
respect, who is a railroad official. His office is 
in Jacksonville. He has been carrying on with 
me a long correspondence. He thinks I am mis- 
led because I have said that I don’t just like 
what was happening to the porters in certain 
stations. I thought there was something wrong. 
Well, he has given me reasons which I have 
sent to Colonel Fleming of the Wage and Hour 
Division. Colonel Fleming has in turn given 
me long memoranda and I have sent them 
back to the gentleman in Jacksonville. And it 
boils down to this—Are tips wages? Should 
they be considered as wages? Should carrying 
handbags be a charge on the people who have 
the handbags, on the porters, or on those who 
run the railroads? 

I have read all of these things with extra- 
ordinary interest because it is a very compli- 
cated question and both employer and employee 
have much on their side, but of course at the 
root of the question lies whether certain people 
who do work have a right to a living wage. 
If they have a right to a living wage, can tips— 
which sometimes are very good and sometimes 
very bad and which lead perhaps to a varie- 
gated kind of service to the customer—can they 
be considered a living wage? It is a compli- 
cated question when you come to look at it 
from all these points of view, but I have a 
feeling that we ought to be gaining a great deal 
more interest in that question than we are. It 
shouldn’t just be of interest to the gentleman 
who runs the railroad in Jacksonville or in the 
Pennsylvania Station or anywhere else in 
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the country and to the porters in the station; 
it should be of interest to everyone of us be- 
cause there is a basic right involved and 
therefore a question of what we want in our 
country for the people who perform services 
which are worthy of pay. Do we want in our 
country to have something we know as tips 
considered a living wage? I don’t think we 
do. I think we want a different arrangement. 
But in any case I think it is an obligation on 
us, too, to think about a question such as that. 
It is a basic obligation for every citizen in a 
Democracy to think about such questions. If 
we don’t think about them, we are apt to have 
results which leave nobody satisfied and there- 
fore are of no help to the better working of 
Democracy. 

I simply cite that as one example, because 
I want to bring out the fact that there are 
things all the time in our everyday contacts in 
life that we should all be thinking about and 
working on. They are not going to be settled 
satisfactorily unless we do. If we leave it to 
somebody else, just vaguely in the distance, it 
is going to be nobody’s business and what is 
nobody’s business never gets done. It has got 
to come to the point in this country that 
wherever anything happens which touches the 
workings of Democracy, we take an interest. 
We take an interest in our comunities, in the 
way businesses are run, in the fairness to labor, 
in the fairness, too, to capital. There are things 
that I cannot defend in organized labor, but 
I think we should make very sure that when 
things are brought to our attention, we have 
the courage and the energy and the good citizen- 
ship to sit down and really learn what the prob- 
lems are and try to find out what the truth is. 


Black Soldier to White 


It is desperately hard to do. It takes a gveat 
deal of work, but that is what it means tc be 
a citizen in a Democracy. It is not easy. It is 
not going to be any easier in the next few ycars, 
because your problems are going to be miny, 
and if you are going to have real defense. it 
means that every citizen must feel that his 
way of life either is worth defending, or at 
least, that he has the hope that it will become 
worth defending and that his fellow citizens 
are interested in making it so. 

If that kind of defense which has been lack- 
ing in some of the countries which have lost 
their Democracy, their freedom—if that kind 
of defense is to be our goal, then we have zot 
to work together—all of us, without any line 
of race, creed, or color. We have got to have 
faith in each other. We have got to know that 
each and everyone of us has contributed to the 
making of this nation; this nation which is an 
ideal, an idea—something which, if we work 
it out, is well-nigh perfection—and if we let 
it fail, can be a great disappointment. It de- 
pends entirely on us; on us as citizens, on what 
we are willing to do, and how we are willing 
to work together. I hope we work together. I 
hope we will do all that we can for this country 
which all of us love. 

I feel that the Urban League, by going into 
many communities, can do much to bring about 
that cooperation which is vital to the interests 
of our Democracy. There are “Walls of Jeri- 
cho” to be knocked down and we want to use 
all the methods that we can and we want to 
use them as wisely as possible. Because the 
Urban League has patience, I think perhaps it 
can help us better than almost any other or- 
ganization. 


By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


gd because I am a Negro— 

Not because my face is black, 
Streaked with honest perspiration 
As I bend my weary back; 


Not because my load is heavy, 
Lashed with bitterness and pain, 
Ever toiling, ever lifting 
Hopeful eyes to sing again; 


Not because my head is bloody, 
Not because my hands are worn— 
Working for a goal unpromised, 

Reaping only hate and scorn; 


Not because—oh, Lord, forgive me— 
Not because we’ve waited long 
For a day of freedom visioned 
Bursting giant-like from song; 


Not because we need your pity, 

Not because we want your aid— 
We have marched for years uncounted 
In our battle unafraid. 


Just because this is my country, 
Where black blood for freedom ran— 
Come I now to share the burden: 
Just because I am a man. 
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Iihacas New 
Community 
Center 


@ By BART. J. SCANLON 


of most northern cities, is made up of 
colored persons from many parts of the 
South. Starting about twenty years ago they 
came to Ithaca in increasing numbers, attracted 
chiefly by the opportunities for employment on 
the Cornell campus as cooks and servants at 
the University and in many of the fraternity 
houses. They settled in the South side section 
of the city. 
In 1930 a small group of colored women, 
headed by Miss Vera Irvin and Mrs. Jesse 


Cooper, recognized the 


T « Negro community in Ithaca, like that 


need of welding the di- ‘ 
vergent members of the 
Negro community togeth- 
er. Their major object 
was to make the members 
of the neighborhowd better 
acquainted with _ each 
other and thereby to en- 
gender a better commun- 
ity spirit. Meeting with 
favorable response to their 
idea, they rented a small 
frame house. Soon this 
center became known as 
the “South Side House,” 
and it began to attract the 
favorable attention of sev- 
eral civic leaders of the 
city. 

In 1933, the South Side 
House was recognized by 
the Ithaca Community 
Chest and received an al- 


location for the employment of a part-time 
director. Two years later, when  Ithaca’s 
South Side was inundated by the disastrous 
flood of that summer, the original frame house 
that had been the headquarters of the move- 
ment was rendered unfit for use. 

Although the flood waters destroyed the 
building that had housed so many hopes and 
dreams, they also served to bring both white 
and colored persons in Ithaca to a realization 
of just how large a part the little center had 
played in the life of the community. So the 
flood waters had hardly subsided before plans 
for a new center began to get under way. 

For some time delinquency among the Negro 
youth of Ithaca had been on the increase. No 
serious crimes had been committed; most of 
the trouble could be classified under the head 
of mischief. But during the fall of 1935 six 
colored boys had been committed tc correction- 
al institutions. Several of them had been in 
trouble on previous occasions. City and public 
officials agreed that the root of the problem 
was the lack of properly supervised recreation. 
In many of the families both the father and 
the mother were employed, so that during the 
hours after school, many teen age boys and girls 
were without adult supervision. 

Thus it was that the Board of Directors of 
the South Side House, headed by Major Robert 
Treman, leading merchant, and Louis Bocheever, 
Director of Publicity at Cornell, determined 
that not only was the original house to be re- 


A View of the Community Center Recently Dedicated to the Use of the 


Citizens of Ithaca’s South Side. 
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received in the Spring o! 
1936 and the new buik 
ing was dedicated on Fel- 
ruary 17, 1938 at a cere- 
mony attended by man 
notables, including Mr 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The new building—-«! 
Georgian design, construc: 
ed of brick and with a ste: 
frame—was erected at 
cost of $49,052. The fed- 
eral government, throug): 
the Works Progress <Ad- 
ministration contribute: 
$32,052. 


James L. Gibbs, Executive Director of the Ithaca Community Center, Interviews 
an Applicant for Help in Continuing School. 


placed but that an entirely new building should 
be erected, designed to serve the expanding 
needs of the community. To this end a public 
campaign was launched that raised $10,000. 
Next, the aid of the city fathers was enlisted. 
The city was persuaded to take title to a plot 
of land and to submit an application to the 
Works Progress Administration for federal as- 
sistance in building the new center. 


At the same time, it was decided to engage 
an experienced social worker on a full-time 
basis to act as executive director of the 
Center. After a careful search, James L. Gibbs 
of Syracuse was appointed as Executive Direc- 
tor in September, 1935. Mr. Gibbs had had 
experience as a case worker in the Department 
of Welfare at Syracuse and for a number of 
years he had performed outstanding work as 
the director of boys’ activities in the Dunbar 
Community Center of the same city. 


Architect’s plans for a new center were com- 
pleted in the fall of 1935 and the city made 
application to the WPA for approval of the pro- 
ject to erect a new center in December. Pending 
approval of the project, the new director 
launched an expanded program of activities, 
stressing recreation for children and young 
adults. The other social agencies of the city 
and the schools cooperated by supplying the 
necessary facilities. 

Approval of the project by the WPA was 
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The beautiful new cen- 
ter is in sharp contrast to 
the small frame house that 
was the original home of 
this cooperative movement 
in community enterprise. 
As one enters the front 
door he comes into the 
lounge room. Here is a 
huge stone fireplace, flanked by several com- 
fortable chairs. In the center of the room is a 
library table laden with magazines and news- 
papers. To the left is the office of the executive 
director; next to that a small canteen where 
ice cream, candy, and pop may be purchased. 
A large recreation room, which can also be 
used for a dining room, opens off the lounge. 
A small but completely equipped kitchen is 
connected with the dining room. Covering the 
entire side of the floor is a gymnasium sixty 
feet long and forty feet wide. Shower baths 
for men and women, and a small meeting room, 
are also located on the main floor. 

On the second floor are located the pool and 
billiard room, the library, and a large room 
used by fraternal organizations for meetings. 
Several hundred spectators can witness basket- 
ball games and other activities from the balcony 
located just above the gymnasium on this floor. 
The third floor contains a modern four-room 
apartment used as the living quarters of the 
director. A boys work shop and hobby room 
is located in the basement. 

Every day during the week, except Sunday, 
the South Side House is a bee hive of varied 
activities. Let us illustrate with the schedule of 
a typical day. Activities begin at 3:30 in the 
afternoon. A group of boys meets in the gym 
for basketball; another group meets in the cel- 
lar work room. A group of small girls meets 
in the fraternal hall to play games. 
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At four o'clock a troop of boy scouts meets 
in the recreation room on the first floor, while 
girl scouts meet in the lounge. At 6:50 older 
boys meet in the gym for boxing instruction. 
At 7:30 the girl scouts have a dinner in the 
dining room, leaving in time for the Men’s Ath- 
letic dinner at 8:15. At 8:50 a group of the 
older girls meets in the fraternal hall for their 
class in art and craft. In the meantime there 
has been a meeting of one of the men’s clubs 
in the library which adjourned in time for the 
dinner, a group of the older boys who played 
one of their scheduled games in the city basket- 
ball league, and a practice period for the junior 
male chorus. The evening closes with a dance 
for adults. 

On Mondays six classes in religious instruc- 
tion meet in the house, which is headquarters 
for girl scouts, boy scouts, fraternal orders, 
adult education groups, hobby clubs as well as 
all types of recreational and social activities. 

A board of directors composed of twenty 
white persons and four Negroes manages the 
business affairs of the house and hires the execu- 
tive director. All other activities are under the 
direct management of a board of managers com- 
posed of nine colored persons—all active par- 
ticipants in the activities of the Center. At 
present, active committees include housing, 
health, athletics, special] events, membership, 
finance, house maintenance, youth and social 


service. 


NE of the most successful activities has been 

the health program sponsored by the Center. 
With the active cooperation of two colored pro- 
fessional men brought to Ithaca at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Gibbs and the Center’s health 
committee, the Center is now carrying on a 
year round health program. A club for ex- 
pectant mothers meets once a month and re- 
ceives guidance and advice from Dr. G. A. 
Galvin. Dr. Galvin also conducts a monthly 
well baby clinic. Recently Dr. A. P. Johnson 
conducted a dental clinic. Several cases of in- 
cipient tuberculosis have been discovered in time 
to effect early cures through the cooperation 
between the Center and Biggs State Hospital 
near Ithaca. 

As Mr. Gibbs frequently points out, the Cen- 
ter has had a marked effect in keeping children 
of the community in school longer. Nine stu- 
dents from Cornell and Ithaca College receive 
NYA grants in return for assisting Mr. Gibbs 
in directing recreation activities and supervising 
home work for school children. Last year ten 
colored boys and girls were graduated from 
Ithaca High School: the highest number in 


any previous year was three. Four Negroes 
from the community are now pursuing higher 
education. 

Juvenile delinquency among the Negro youth 
vi Ithaca has almost reached the vanishing 
point. No colored boy has had contact with 
the police during the past three years. Three 
parolees, assigned to the director in 1937, have 
been rehabilitated. 


ELF government is the key to discipline in 
"the center. Youngsters who run afoul the rules 
or indulge in improper conduct are hailed be- 
fore a court committee made up of boys and 
girls of their own age for trial and judgment. 
The severest possible punishment that can be 
meted out by this tribunal is denial of the privi- 
lege of using the Center for a period of time. 

Another striking effect of the Center upon 
the Negro community has been the stimulation 
of its cultural life. The recently organized 
South Side Community Chorus, composed of 
forty voices, is rapidly gaining fame throughout 
the central part of New York State. The library 
established in the Center as a branch of the 
city library has greatly stimulated reading. Dis- 
cussion clubs and study groups now offer op- 
portunity for individuals to work with others 
interested in the same subjects. 

The Center has also played a major part in 
seeking and obtaining employment for Negroes 
as well as in training unemployed persons to 
fill jobs in fields that offer possibilities of future 
employment. Samples of this type of work are 
the classes in cooking and domestic service con- 
ducted during the past year. 

In spite of the expansion of the Center 
program to include many activities never con- 
ceived by the early pioneers of the movement, 
the Center still stresses the idea that dominated 
its sponsors. That is to bring colored persons 
of the South Side together and to weld scat- 
tered elements into a closely knit community 
of good fellowship and neighborly helpfulness. 
The annual calendar of the Center lists many 
purely social functions, including a party for 
high school graduates, a father-and-son ban- 
quet, a reception for graduates of the Cornell 
summer school, a young people’s Halloween 
party, weekly social dancing parties, afternoon 
teas, an Easter egg hunt, and an oratorical con- 
test. 

The Center has also been the means of bring- 
ing the colored people of Ithaca into contact 
with national leaders in Negro life. During 
the past year receptions were given for Marian 
Anderson, Langston Hughes, Assemblyman 
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William T. Andrews, and E. T. Atwell of the 
National Recreation Association. 

The presence of Cornell University has ex- 
ercised a continuing influence on the develop- 
ment of the Center. About 50 colored students 
attending the university make the house their 
social center. Outstanding among these was 
Jerome (Brud) Holland, Cornell’s famous All 
American end of two seasons ago. While in 
Ithaca, Brud actively assisted the director. 
Naturally he was the hero of every boy in the 
neighborhood. At the present time Cornell is 
conducting a study of the conditions under 
which Negroes live in Ithaca, with the coopera- 
tion of the director of the Center. 

The Center’s crowning achievement to date 
has been the substantial advance in interracial 
relations that can be attributed to the work pro- 
gram fostered by the whole organization. Of 
twelve basketball teams participating in the 
city league schedule last year, four were com- 
posed entirely of colored boys. Negro softball 
teams, sponsored by the Center, participate in 
the city softball league. 

Each February for the past two years the 
Center has put on an “interracial week’ pro- 
gram, presenting outstanding leaders of both 
races. Almost without exception the entire of- 
ficial family of the city has attended these meet- 
ings. 

An outstanding example of the excellent re- 
lations between the younger people of the city 
was the recent election of a colored boy as 


# Afric elephant he came 

From Abyssinian wild 
To bring a flask of precious balm 
Unto the Holy Child 


Bronze-stained his face, jet-parched his hands. 


By fierce meridian sun 
Reflected from the desert sands: 
On lone roads he had come. 


The Mother fancied his rare gift, 
And saw in his dark face 

A glow of mercy and the shrift 
Of a celestial grace. 


When Herod swore to kill her Babe, 
She sought Egyptian skies, 


Ballad of Balthasar and the Holy Family 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


President of the Student Council in Ithaca’s 
Junior High School. He was chosen out of a 
total enrollment of 800 boys and girls, and given 
the position by a popular vote of his fellow 
students. 

Speaking of the accomplishments of the Cen- 
ter, Mr. Gibbs, its director, said recently, “One 
element that has guided our program is that 
we have kept in mind the fact that the Center 
is a meeting place where all the elements of 
the Negro community can be joined together 
and through which can be made available to 
the Negro community the assistance and co- 
operation of the civic and social agencies of the 
entire city. 

“By bringing the Negro community into 
closer harmony with itself and the rest of the 
city, I confidently look forward to seeing the 
lot of the Negro in Ithaca becoming increasing- 
ly better during the coming decade. Every 
colored person in the city feels that he is a 
vital part of his own neighborhood and of his 
city. The fact that civic and social leaders of 
Ithaca have indicated increased respect for the 
Negro community encourages us to make the 
major objective of our future program the ex- 
tension and improvement of the good relations 
now existing in Ithaca between the two races. 
In another decade we are confident that the 
contribution of the Negro community to the 
common life of the city will be recognized not 
only by the group leaders but by the rank and 
file citizens of Ithaca.” 


Dreaming of sparkling pity laid 
In deep star-sapphire eyes. 


Saint Joseph heard the voice of God 
Warning of peril near 

And telling him the age-long road 

To Africa was clear. 


They bundled luggage to depart, 
Assured of blessed calm; 

And turned their laden donkey south 
To land of myrrh and palm. 


They journeyed far by devious ways 
Till refuge was secure ; 

And lived to praise the ebon race, 
The Ethiop and Moor. 
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Langston Hughes: 
Crusader 


@ By VERNA ARVEY 


AN of unexpected contrasts: that is 
M Langston Hughes. Today he is one of 

the few American authors whose re- 
quests for work are more numerous than com- 
pleted stories or possible ideas. He usually 
knows in advance just where each article or 
book or poem will go, and he is pretty sure that 
it will be printed just there. Yet he has not 
forgotten the days when he was unknown and 
when it took courage-——-not to send the story 
out, but to open the envelope that came back. 
And he knows only too well that, in these days 
of success, many successful authors are far from 
being millionaires. Everywhere he goes, he is 
besieged by budding authors with pertinent 
questions to ask. He answers them all, gives in- 
formation gladly, has a thousand and one sug- 
gestions to offer. 

Nor is this all. Sometimes he is besieged by 
budding editors, to whom Langston Hughes’ 
name on the cover of their magazines would 
mean a great deal, though they have not a huge 
price to pay for this honor. The author investi- 
gates their magazines. Then, if all is as they 
claim—especially if the editors are colored— 
he gives them a story or a poem and apparently 
forgets that someone else might have paid a 
goodly sum for it. On the other hand, a well- 
to-do publication would have small chance of 
deceiving him as to its resources. “Langston 
is a good businessman,” once remarked a witty 
friend. “The surprising thing is that, being 
such a good businessman, as the years go on he 
has so little business to manage !”—the explana- 
tion for which may be found in the forepart 
of this paragraph. 

Because his ideals are high and seem as yet 
unattainable, he has spent much of his time 
crusading. Yet he is singularly gifted with the 
ability to laugh (not bitterly) at himself, at 
others, at all events to which Life gives a strange 
twist. So, after his lectures have ended, he goes 


Ballad of the Miser 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


He took all his money 
And put it in a sock 

Till that sock got full 
Then he got another sock. 
He put all the sox 

In a safe place 

Behind the bricks 

In the fireplace. 

He worked and schemed 
To stash all he could 
And went around in rags 
Like a beggar would. 
When he died he didn’t 
Will a thing to anyone- 
To a miser saving money's 
Too much fun. 


out to exchange pleasantries with his friends. 
He will mention, perhaps, the time he was in- 
troduced to a large audience by a speaker who 
said earnestly, “We are now about to hear 
from America’s most distinguished poet and 
playwright, from the man who has done more 
for his Race in literature than any other colored 
writer. I present to you Mr. Countee Cullen!” 
and into the dead silence that followed this an- 
nouncement stepped an astonished Langston 
Hughes, to deliver his scheduled speech as if 
nothing unusual had happened. 

Hughes is a popular and willing guest. He 
enjoys meeting and knowing other people. He 
has such a perfect feeling in his human relation- 
ships that he is able to regard the other fellow’s 
sorrows and triumphs as his own, and to be 
equally saddened or delighted over them. He 
is seldom annoyed by anyone or anything, for 
he has accepted the fact that people wish to 
entertain him for one of two reasons: that they 
truly enjov being with him, or that they merely 
wish to say that they have entertained a celeb- 
rity. The acceptance of that fact allows him 
to detach himself from the petty things that 
might prove annoying to some. 

Because his fame was won the hard way, he 
has resolved to do all that he can to maintain 
it. He never accepts invitations before noon. 
The morning hours are spent in hard work. 
When someone attempts to persuade him to 
waste his time on a project which would be 
valueless to him, his characteristic tact is called 
to the rescue. When an ambitious gentleman 
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brought him many clippings and papers relat- 
ing to his grandfather's activities with the sug- 
gestion that a book about his grandfather by 
Langston Hughes would be most acceptable, 
the poet remarked casually that the project was 
indeed very interesting, but too difficult for him 
to undertake. The man protested, “I can’t im- 
agine how anything would be too difficult for 
you, Mr. Hughes!” Of course the book was 
never written. 

There are a number of young people coming 
up through school today who aspire to be poets 
like Langston Hughes. What would Mr. 
Hughes say about that? 

Undoubtedly, he would feel flattered and 
would try to help each ambitious young 
writer. But he would scarcely approve of 
anyone whose aim was to copy another 
writer; he would stress originality. He would 
admonish the newcomer to find a unique field 
of his own or, if he insists on entering an 
already-overcrowded field, he would be told by 
Hughes that he must find a unique and personal 
expression. He must never imitate. He must 
be prepared to work hard; he must never ex- 
pect great riches. The world owes him nothing 
because he has a talent; he must strive to de- 
velop his own special aptitude. 

Langston Hughes’ most outstanding personal 
quality is his generosity. True, he is alert to 


Ballad of Little Sallie 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Little Sallie, Little Sallie, 

[ve tried every way I know 

To make you like me, Little Sallie. 
Now I guess I'll go. 


Listen, Jimmy, listen! 
You mean you're gone for good? 


Little Sallie, I mean always. 
Pve stood all a good man could. 


Then wait a minute, fimmy. 
I want you to stay. 

If you went off and left me 
You'd take my heart away. 


Little Sallie, Little Sallie, 

Then I'll marry you. 

We'll put one and one together— 
To make three instead of two. 


That’s what we'll do! 
364 


Ballad of the Landlord 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Landlord, Landlord, 

My roof has sprung a leak. 

Don’t you ’member I told you about tt 
Way last week? 


Landlord, Landlord, 

These steps is broken down. 

When you come up yourself 

It’s a wonder you don't fall down. 


Ten Bucks you say I owe you? 

Ten Bucks you say is due? 

Well, that’s Ten Bucks more’n I'll pay you 
Till you fix this house up new. 


What? You gonna get eviction orders? 
You gonna cut off my heat? 

You gonna take my furniture and 
Throw it in the street? 


Umm-m-huh! You talking high and mighty. 
Well, talk on—till you get through. 

You ain’t gonna be able to say a word 

If I land my fist on you. 


Police! Police! 
Come and get this man! 

He’s trying to ruin the government 
And overturn the land! 


Copper’s whistle! 
Patrol bell! 
Arrest. 

Precinct Station. 


Tron cell. 
Headlines in the papers: 


Man threatens landlord 
Tenant held no bail 

judge gives Negro 9) days 
Irn the county jail... . 


his own opportunities and is sensible cnough 
to reserve a certain amount of his time for 
himself and his own work. But, in rising to a 
peak of literary achievement, he has not been 
selfish. If one were to meet him socially he 
would undoubtedly learn more about the music 
of a William Grant Still, the singing of a Marian 
Anderson, or the dancing of a Katherine Dun- 
ham, than he would learn about the writer 
himself. 

Indeed, Langston Hughes may well be 
termed a Crusader, for the Negro Race as a 
whole, and for his fellow-artists! 
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Negro Applicants at 
The Vocational Adjustment Bureau 


By ZAIDA METCALFE 


HE Vocational Adjustment Bureau* ac- 
cepts as applicants for its advisory services 
in vocational and adjustment problems 
girls of any race, color or religion, preferably 
those girls sponsored by some welfare or edu- 
cational organization. The chronological ages 
of these applicants range, in general, from four- 
teen to thirty, with an occasional applicant 
younger than fourteen and more frequently one 
over thirty. The ability of each applicant is 
measured by the use of various tests of mental 
and manual facility, and jobs or training may 
be recommended in accordance with the test 
results plus any other available knowledge of 
the applicant's personality and status. 

This study indicates the relative position 
among the applicants at the Bureau of one of 
the minority groups—the colored girls—in re- 
spect to chronological age and various test re- 
sults. It also reports the extent of education 
and training of these colored girls who have 
come to the Bureau seeking employment ad- 
vice. 

Approximately one-tenth of the applicants 
are colored girls. (The U. S. Census of 1930 
reports that colored people make up one-tenth 
of the population of the United States. This 
proportion is based on members of the black 
races, exclusive of Indians or Orientals who 
were sometimes included in the “colored” group 
of the Census previous to 1930.) 

About one-third of the colored applicants 
at the Bureau are from the West Indies, either 
by birth or descent. There is some difference 
of opinion among social workers as to whether 
the people from the West Indies should be con- 
sidered in the same group as the southern 
Negroes, or be treated as a separate group on 
an ethnological basis. We have here included 
West Indians and Negroes in one group as they 
are both looked upon as colored by potential 
employers. 

This study is restricted to the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939, largely because of recency, the 


* The Vocational Adjustment Bureau, located at 421 
East 88th Street, New York City, is a philanthropic 
organization founded about 20 years ago by Mrs. Henry 
Ittleson, who sensed the need for an advisory service for 
unadjusted girls. 


fairly uniform industrial conditions which ex- 
isted during this period, and the fact that early 
in 1937 the revised form of the basic test of 
intelligence used at the Bureau—the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale--was adopted. This 
revised form yields higher results, in terms of 
Mental Age, than the earlier form, by as much 
as a year or more, and this would distort any 
results obtained by using data from cases tested 
by the two different forms. 

During the three years there were 163 colored 
girls with adequate records for study, who ap- 
plied to the Bureau for guidance, and 1641 
white girls. Table | shows the relative status 
of the colored girls and the white girls as to 
chronological age, mental age, and intelligence 
quotient. 


TABLE 1 


Points of central tendency and measures of dis- 
persion. Colored, N is 163; white, N is 1641. 


Colored: N is 163 White: N is 1641 


Ranee Median Q Range Median Q 
yr. yr. mo. yr. mo_ yr. yr. mo. yr. mo. 
C.A. 14-44 18 5 2- 8 1048 18 11 2 9 


Average S.D Average S.D 
3 


MA. 7-18 13 6 2-9 3-22 13 10 
LQ. 45-130 903 19.11 


30-150 94.6 23.7 


An Applicant at the Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
Taking a Test Which Will Show Whether or Note She 
Has Ability at Sewing. 
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There is little difference between the two 
groups in these fundamental characteristics. 
The median chronological ages differ by only 
6 months, the average mental ages by only 4 
months, and the intelligence quotients by 4.3 
points. The range of these items, though slight- 
ly narrower for the colored group than for the 
white group, is not so to a significant degree. 
In each of the three items, the lowest as well 
as the highest score is in the white group. 


If we disregard the figures for 47 West In- 
dian girls the difference between the colored 
and the white groups is still less, as shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Median of the C.A., and average of the M.A. and 
1.Q. of U. S. Southern Negro Girls and White Girls. 
N C.A. M.A. LQ. 


Amer. Median Average Average 
Negro 116 18yr. 6mo. 9mo. 92.4 
White 1641 18yr.l1lmo. 13 yr.10mo. 94.6 


In this table, the median chronological ages 
differ by 5 months, the average mental ages by 
only 1 month, and the intelligence quotients 
by 2.2 points. 

The median, rather than the arithmetical 
average, is used for the chronological age. The 
average age for each group is considerably af- 
fected by a few over-age cases, so while present- 
ing correctly the relative ages of the two groups, 
would not give a true impression of the actual 
general age of Bureau applicants. 


In an unpublished study by Theodore Sachs’, 
based on Vocational Adjustment Bureau cases 
from 1930 to 1938, the average M.A. for 200 
colored girls was given as 12 years 7 months, 
as compared with an average M.A. for 2100 
white girls of 12 years 2 months, over the same 
period. The majority of the applicants in this 
study had been tested with the earlier form of 
the Stanford-Binet test, which probably ex- 
plains the difference between the M.A. averages 
as reported by Mr. Sachs and those obtained 
in this present study. 


Scores were available for 122 of our present 
group of 163 colored girls on a second test of 
intelligence—the Woodworth-Wells Hard Direc- 
tions Test. On this test also the average score 
was very near to the general average score as 
established over a long time on a large number 
of cases from various groups. The average 
score for the 122 colored girls was 81.6, as com- 
pared with a general average of 84.1 points, 


1 Sachs, Theo.: National Differences in Manual Facil- 
ity. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Columbia Univ., 1939. 
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a difference of 2.5 points out of a possible 10 
points. 

Approximately the same result was shown on 
tests of manual facility: I.E.R. Girls Assembly 
Test, MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability, 
and the V.A.B. Paper Folding Test. Compara- 
tive results on these tests are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of average scores on various tests for colored 
girls and general average scores on the same tests. 


Hard Girls Mech. Mac- Paper 
Directions Assembly Quarrie Folding 
Colored 81.6 45.1 43.7 15.2 
General 84.1 40 45.4 15 


Mr. Sach’s study, previously mentioned, gave 
the average score for 200 colored girls on the 
Girls Mechanical Assembly Test (only a very 
few of whom, in the year 1937, are included in 
this present study) as 45.6. The general ave- 
rage of 40 on this test is the average of many 
averages ranging from 38 to 44. 

In all of these tests of intelligence and _per- 
formance, the scores for the colored girls are 
very similar to those of the white girls of the 
same period of time. 

When we consider the educational prepara- 
tion of the colored girls, we find that the amount 
of education, as reported by the applicants, 
ranges from Grade 3B of the elementary school 
to college graduation, with a median at “one 
year of high school,” and dual modes at “com- 
pletion of one year of high school” and “three 
or more terms of high school but not gradua- 
tion.” 

Because of some ambiguity in the answers 
given by the applicants to the question “Grade 
when leaving school,” it was necessary to use 
rather broad classifications when considering 
their educational equipment. Table 4 shows 
the scale of education as used, the number of 
applicants and the average M.A. at each level. 


TABLE 4 
Classification N_ Av. M.A. 

Some college (one graduate) 6 17 yr. 5mo. 
H.S. graduation (no more) . 17 16 yr. 2mo. 
3 to 7 terms of HLS. 28 14 yr. 10 mo. 
1 year H.S., or Jun. H.S. Grad. 28) 

8B grad. plus Industrial Train. . 8) 13 yr. 4mo. 
8B grad. (no more) _. 9) 

Reached 8th Grade Without eraduation 8 12yr. 4mo. 
Reached 7th Grade 6 Ilyr. 2mo. 
Not Above 6B _. . 8 10yr. Omo. 
Ungraded 5 B8yr. 5mo. 


123 (out of school 
and seeking 
work) 


In addition to these, there were 14 girls whose 
educational level was not known to us, and 29 
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younger girls who were still in school, but ap- 
plied to the Bureau for advice as to the desir- 
able courses to take to prepare them for em- 
ployment when the time came for them to leave 
school. 

As a rough measure of the accuracy of the 
reports given by the applicants as to the amount 
of their education, a not too statistically valid 
but somewhat indicative coefficient of correla- 
tion was computed between “Grade reached” 
and the intelligence levels of these girls. The 
resulting correlation of .65 is considered quite 
satisfactory when compared with the relation- 
ship usually found between these two factors. 
“Grade Reached” at any given time is, in very 
many schools, affected by such factors of school 
life as deportment, attendance and effort as 
well as by ability to do the work of the class. 
This custom may be justified as administrative 
procedure, but certainly tends to lower obtained 
measures of relationship between a given Grade 
and the ability to do certain tasks, or between 
school Grade and measures of intelligence. 


Small differences in educational level do not 
appear to affect the employment records of 
these girls. Miss Anne Loop’, in a recent study 
of the relationship between education and 
careers of Negroes in New York City drew the 
conclusion from her data that education did 
not greatly affect employment opportunities 
for Negroes living in Manhattan. Our findings 
are, in general, the same, if we consider each 
educational level and the kinds of jobs held 
by those at each level. However, we find a 
clearly observable difference as to variety of 
jobs held by those who have had only elemen- 
tary school education and by those who have 
completed at least one year of high school. Also, 
there is a difference between those with only 
one year of high school and those who continued 
their education, in the percentage of each group 
who had been employed previous to application 
at the Bureau. 


Among 44 girls who had no education above 
the elementary school, only 3 (6.8%) had done 
work other than domestic (one sewing, one sell- 
ing, one factory, all short employments), while 
of the 79 with more than elementary school 
education, 22 (27.8%) had held jobs other than 


domestic. Twenty-four, or 54.5% of the 44 
with only elementary school education, had had 
no previous work, while 17, or 60.7%, of the 


2Loop, Anne S.: The Nature of the Relationship 
Between Education and Careers of Negroes Living in 
a Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 
1 q 


This Applicant Is Being Tested for Mechanical Ability. 
A High Mark in This Test Indicates Aptitude for Such 
Occupations as Frosting Cakes and Packing Candy. 


28 who had completed only one year of high 
school had not been employed. On the other 
hand, only 11, or 21.6%, of the 51 who had 
more than one year of high school, had not 
previously found jobs. Also, the types of jobs 
held by the latter group were more varied than 
for the group with elementary school educa- 
tion only, as 19, or 37.32, of those with higher 
education had held such jobs as factory work, 
nursing, switchboard operating, elevator oper- 
ating, selling, teaching, child-care, and clerical, 
as contrasted with the 6.8 of the lower educa- 
tion group who had held similar jobs. These 
figures are compared in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Amount and Kind of Employment According 
to Educational Level 
% Fin %in Tin %in 


Empl. Dom. Other Empl. Dom. Other 


Education N 


More than 
1 yr. H.S....51. 78.4 41.2 37.3 
1 yr. HS. } 
only 28 39.3 28.6 10.7] 
43.1 34.7 83 
Elem. School 
only . 4445.5 38.6 all 


It is very evident that, while there is not a 
close relationship between education and em- 
ployment, those girls who succeed so well in 
school as to go beyond the first year of high 
school work can expect to have more employ- 
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ment, and more varied and interesting employ- 
ment, than those who leave school in a lower 
grade. 

Of the 163 girls in this study, 132 sought 
advice from the Bureau as to their most definite 
capabilities for work, and for help in securing 
such work as was indicated as most suitable for 
them. Only 47 of the 132 had had any specific 
training for any kind of work. Seventeen had 
had some training for commercial work, and 
11 had had some training for sewing or dress- 
making, mainly in public school classes. Three 
had had some training for home nursing, 3 for 
domestic work, and 3 for machine, operating. 
Two had studied art, 2 had taken courses in 
applied design, and 2 in cafeteria work, and 
1 each had had some training in novelty work, 
beauty culture, switchboard operating, elevator 
operating, selling and household arts. One had 
been trained for teaching and had taught in 
the South, and one had some college training 
in pharmacy and child nursing. We have no 
information as to the previous training, or lack 
of it, of one of the girls. We then have 84, or 
63.6%, of the group actively seeking jobs with- 
out any specific preparation other than varying 
degrees of formal schooling. 

Slightly more than one-half of the 47 girls 
with some training (25, or 53.29) had also 
held jobs before coming to the Bureau. Of 
these 25, thirteen had worked at that for which 
they were trained, and twelve had held jobs 
other than that for which their training had 
prepared them. 


In contrast with this is the fact that of the 
84 applicants without previous training, 52, or 
61.9%, had had jobs, mostly in domestic work. 

The percentage of girls holding only domes- 
tic jobs is greater for the untrained girls than 
for those with some kind of training. Forty-one, 
or 78.8° 7, of the 52 untrained girls had worked 
only as domestics, whereas 11, or 44.0, of the 
47 girls with training had been so employed 
and 3 of these had been trained for domestic 
work. The greatest number of girls with previ- 
ous training had been preparing for commer- 
cial work—17, or 36.2%, of the 47. However, 
only 5, or less than one-third, of the 17 girls 
had been able to obtain commercial positions. 
Five others had done domestic work, and 5 had 
done no work at all; one had worked in a fac- 
tory, and one had been a salesgirl. The 3 girls 
trained in child care and nursing, and the 3 
trained for domestic work, had been able to 
use their training in positions. So also had the 
one trained for switchboard and elevator oper- 
ating and the one with teacher training. 
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One would certainly hesitate to conclude tha 
training lessened a girl's chances of getting 
job! However, there may be some indire: 
effect of this sort. It may be that a girl who i 
unable to find a job in the work for which sh 
has had specific training tends to be reluctan 
to accept other work which may be availabl: 
at a level which does not require special train 
ing. At the same time, a girl without specifi 
training may be more willing to accept any jol) 
which may be open and within her capabilities 

If this is true, then even more than the pres 
ent amount of care should be exercised to sex 
that the training given a girl be in fields not 
already seriously overcrowded. After determin- 
ing, by tests or otherwise, areas of work in 
which a girl will probably have future success, 
the specific training should be given for jobs in 
which she may confidently expect employment. 
A girl might better be trained for a manual or 
a service job in which she may have reasonable 
expectation of securing employment than for 
some traditionally favorite occupation for which 
there are already so many applicants that only 
the most expert will ever be emploved. 


It is increasingly evident to placement bu- 
reaus that “clerical” positions are becoming re- 
latively more scarce, and “service” positions 
more numerous, not only for colored girls but 
also for white girls. Stories and movies have 
over-glorified the situation of a “secretary who 
marries the boss—or his son,” and this type of 
position has come to have a romantic appeal 
for young girls which is entirely unjustified by 
facts. At the present time very few secretaries 
are hired ; they are usually promoted from lesser 
positions within their firm, after becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the organization of the 
business. The chances of being employed in one 
of these lesser positions are decreasing due to 
two factors: the substitution of office machines 
for office girls, and the verv great number of 
applicants for each position. The proportion 
of machines in use will continue to increase, due 
to their greater accuracy and stability of per- 
formance. The over-crowding of the field can 
be alleviated only by a decrease in the number 
of applicants for these jobs. 


Both colored girls and white girls should put 
forth the best effort of which they are capable 
to secure a good general education for broader 
understanding and self-satisfaction, and specific 
training for jobs in uncrowded fields. The two 
groups of girls concerned in this present study 
show a very comparable equipment in the basic 
factors of age, intelligence and manual facility, 
for both objectives. 
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@ By WILLIAM N. THOMAS 


HIS is the story of sixteen colored boys 
members of a club which the writer 
helped to sponsor of their effort to 

study objectively the job problem which faced 
them in their own home town. 


It is presented here because their home town 

Orangeburg, S. C.- is typical in many ways 
of thousands of similar small towns all over 
the country. These boys learned a good deal 
through their miniature survey. Others might 
well profit by their findings, and it is not in- 
conceivable that similar groups in other cities 
might undertake the same sort of task with 
equally beneficial results. 


The club was formed under the sponsorship 
of a social-work agency. Its primary purpose at 
first was to provide a medium for the exchange 
of the young men’s ideas on any subject in 
which they happened to show an interest. 


As it developed, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the greatest need and most acute 
desire of every member was to find a job. It 
was finally decided to turn the entire resources 
of the club toward that end for a limited period 
of time. It was also decided that insofar as 
possible, a scientific approach to the problem 
should be attempted and a complete record of 
everything tried or accomplished should be kept. 
This article is therefore a factual report based 
upon that record. 


The first step in the process was the prepara- 
tion of a personnel folder for each individual 
club member. Into this folder were placed ap- 
plication blanks, records, and recommendations 


that gave a complete story of the member’s ed- 
ucation, training, and previous job experience. 


TABLE L 
Work Experience Claimed by Youth 
Number Number 
1 ype of work Reporting Type of work Reporting 
Wash cars 10 Movie Proj. Op 2 
Painting 9 Stock boy 2 
Cut lawns 9 Sales work 2 
Shine shoes & Musician 2 
Wash dishes 4 Put in coals 2 
Store clerk 7 Polish cars 2 
Janitor 7 Yardman 2 
Window washer 7 Delivery boy l 
Driving 5 Answer phone I 
Paper boy Singing 
Office boy + Stable boy ] 
Fire furnace 4 Errand boy I 
Cook 4 Lands« ape work | 
Mop floor 3 Setting type 1 
Houseman 3 Bus boy ] 
Waite: 3 Print signs l 


TABLE II. 


Community Employment Resources 


O pportunitie 
Total for 
Busine Number Employees Employment 
Bakery 2 11 Fair 
Bank Poor 
Barber shop 2 9 Good 
Bees 19 Fair 
Drug stor 2 17 Poor 
Dry Goods Poor 
Five and Ten l 6 Fair 
Fruit stand 2 9 Good 
Furniture store } 14 Fair 
Garage 1 10 Fair 
Gas station 2 b Poor 
Grocery 7 31 Fair 
Jewelry shop 2? 6 Poor 
Loan Co l 13 Poor 
Meat Market 14 Fair 
Radio shop l Poor 
Restaurant } 11 Good 
Shoe repair 2 6 Fair 
Shoe stor: 2 8 Poor 
Total 18 258 


A tabulation of this experience record pro- 
vided the results shown in Table I. One boy 
listed as many as eighteen different types of 
work experience. Ten reported having had ex- 
perience in car washing. Most had only done 
unskilled laboring work. Two. however, re- 
ported having worked as motion picture pro- 
jectors in their local high school, and two others 
reported having played for short periods in an 
orchestra. 


The second step was to survey the resources 
of the community to determine exactly where 
colored people worked. On the basis of these 
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figures, given in Table II, an estimate of the 
“chance of employment” in each type of busi- 
ness made made. 

Knowing where the prospects of finding 
work were good and where they were poor, the 
boys next sat down to discuss the manner in 
which they should approach a prospective em- 
ployer. The effect of personality, character, in- 
tegrity, and dress upon an employer were ex- 
plained by the sponsor. 

In an effort to add realism and to provide 
constructive experience in approaching a pros- 
pective employer, hypothetical situations were 
set up in which one boy would pretend to be 
a particular type of employer and another 
would approach him for work. The entire 
group joined in constructive criticism of these 
situations. Such comments as “Jack didn’t look 
you in the eye;” “Jim kept his hands in his 
pockets ;” or “John didn’t say what kind of 
a job he was applying for,” were accepted in 
a sporting manner. 

The third step was to go out after the job. 
To facilitate this, members of the group were 
provided with cards by the sponsoring agency. A 
representative of the agency made preliminary 
arrangements with the objective of getting the 
wholehearted cooperation of the employer. 
Each boy was given an assignment by the spon- 
sor based, as nearly as could be surmised from 
the accumulated data, on his fitting for a par- 
ticular type of work. 

Sixty-two and one-half percent of the job- 
finding contacts, as shown in Table III, were 
made when the business establishment was free 
of patrons. It is probable that the applicant 
preferred to make the contact under these con- 
ditions due to uncertainty and to a real or im- 
aginary fear of criticism on the part of patrons. 


TABLE III. 


People in Business Establishment at Time of 
Employment Contact 


Customers in 


Establishment Number Per Cent 
Crowded 3 63 
Partly filled 15 31.2 


None 30 62.5 


Total 


The attitude of the employer, as indicated 
by Table IV, was reported to be either pleasant 
or interested in 55 percent of the cases. In only 
3 of 54 cases, or 5.6 percent, were the attitudes 
reported as being uninterested. Some employers 
offered advice and counsel, such as telling the 
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boys where they might find employment and 
outlining some of the obstacles to be encou.- 
tered. This cooperative attitude may have becn 
indicative of the growing feeling of social re- 
sponsibility on the part of these merchants. 


TABLE IV. 


Reported Attitude of the Person Approached 
for Employment 


Attitude of 


Employer Number Per Cent 
Uninterested 3 5.6 
Kind 9 16.7 
Friendly 12 22.3 
Pleasant 15 27.7 
Interested 15 27.7 

Total 54 100.0 


In the main, the young men reported them- 
selves to be calm and confident on their ap- 
proach to ask for employment. As indicated by 
Table V, no more than 6 out of 51, or 11.8 
percent, were emotionally disturbed and they 
reported being frightened. This was not neces- 
sarily detrimental to their prospects; it is gen- 
erally agreed that sometimes a degree of fear 
makes for more resourcefulness and competence, 
depending on the situation and the individual. 


TABLE V. 
Reported Attitude of Youth Approaching 
Employer 
Attitude Number Per Cent 
Frightened 6 11.8 
Interested 12 23.5 
Confident 15 29.4 
Friendly ; 18 35.3 
Total 51 100.0 


It was reported that most of the job -finding 
assignments were carried out between the hours 
of three and five in the afternon. This probably 
was due to the fact that most of the applicants 
attended school, and that during these hours the 
business establishments were least occupied. 


TABLE VI. 


Hour of Day of Contact for Employment 


Hour Number Per Cent 
12 to 1 3 625 
2 to 3 6 12.5 
3 to 4 12 25.0 
4to 5 24 50.0 
5 to 6 3 6.25 

Total 48 100.0 
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After the campaign closed a questionnaire 
was given to the boys for suggestions and com- 
ments. One question asked was, if you had to 
approach this same person again what would 
you do? Some of the answers were: 

“I would not like to approach him again.” 

“I'd study a little more on my approach.” 

“I would be more confident.” 

“I would tell him that his wife told me to 
come back and see him for they need a boy.” 

“He said that at present he needs no help, 
but I feel that future contact may prove worth- 
while.” 

It seems significant that even after the ex- 
periment was over some of the boys, on their 
own initiative, suggested the mimeographing 
of circulars and putting them in the newspapers 
of newsboy friends. The circular read as fol- 
lows : 


Will you help an ambitious boy by giving him part- 
time work after school or full-time work? Work of the 


following types is desired: 


Cutting grass 
Painting 
Driving 


Washing cars 
Polishing cars 
Cleaning 


Yard work 
House work 


Chopping wood 


Please call Mr at (name of social agency 
Telephone 
Thank You! 


Three permanent and twelve temporary 
placements were made by this method. The 
rate of pay ranged from twenty to fifty cents 
an hour. Checkups showed the efficiency of the 
workers to be altogether satisfactory. 

In the final analysis, one is chiefly interested 
in the specific results of a given experiment. Six 
of the group who went through with the 


Air-Mail Special to God 


By E.C.R. 


OMORROW, God, I will be brave, 
Brace my shoulders to receive this cross, 
But Lord, tonight my soul is weary; 
Tomorrow. God, I will be strong, 
Meet with a smile this latest strife, 

So Lord, forgive my tears tonight. 


routine described above secured work giving 
them a wage ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 per 
week. Some, of course, work only on Saturday ; 
a few are employed every evening and all day 
Saturday. 

In addition, twenty-two temporary place- 
ments were secured. The total result of the 
personal approach experiment plus that of in- 
serting mimeographed circulars in the news- 
papers was thirty-eight spot or temporary place- 
ments and nine permanent jobs. 

There was also another more lasting result 
which is not so tangible or easily measured. 
This includes those significant changes of an 
internal-personality-nature which grow out of 
an organized experience of seeking employment. 
Few adults know how to organize community 
resources in accordance with their work experi- 
ence, interest, and aptitudes. It is more evident 
than ever today that most people employ a “hit 
and miss” approach in seeking work. It is prob- 
able that these young men, after six weeks of 
applying these fundamental principles in an 
effort to find work, will have learned a good 
deal. With maturity and the application of 
these techniques, there will be more successful 
results. Instead of trying to convince the em- 
ployer that they need a job, they will be more 
capable of placing emphasis on convincing 
evidence that the job needs them. They have 
learned the importance of contacting employ- 
ment agencies, organizing community resources, 
using the telephone book, checking up on per- 
sonal appearance, selling themselves, sizing up 
the employer and giving him what he wants. 
And they have grasped the knack of talking 
modestly about their accomplishments and 
digging deep into themselves and bringing up 
the facts which will make them appear differ- 
ent from others. 
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Erskine Caldwell 


Caldwell there is a gallery of comic charac- 

ters matched in the work of no other recent 
American author, not even in all of Ring Lard- 
ner. For Caldwell has a breadth and stretch 
carrying him up, down, and across the country, 
a grasp including regions as unlike, yet alike, 
as Georgia and Maine, a comprehension of the 
ways of the sensitive wives of mill executives as 
well as of the ribald sadists at the crossroads 
store. 

There is a passion in his writing, a passion 
for truth, awful though it may be. And when 
the truth becomes too terrifying for his readers, 
if not for himself, he shrouds it in comedy so 
that those who will laugh and ignore may laugh 
and ignore, so that those who will see may see. 
His is a profound comedy, a comedy that shows 
the world at its bitter best and worst. 

The hollow laughter of Erskine Caldwell re- 
sounds nowhere more loudly than in some of 
the notes affixed to the seventy-five stories in 
Jackpot.* a collection covering the major por- 


* Jackpot: the Short Stories of Erskine Caldwell. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 756 pp. $3.00. 
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ig the writings of the prolific Mr. Erskine 


ERSKINE 
CALDWELL: 
PROFOUND 
COMEDIAN 


@ By ULYSSES LEE 


tion of his output in this medium during the 
past decade. With the decennial edition of 
Tobacco Road and the long story, Trouble in 
july, 1940 becomes the Caldwell year, a not 
unsatisfying concluding year to this century's 
third decade. 

Caldwell’s has been no small contribution to 
making this a memorable decade in the history 
of the treatment of Negro life in fiction; with 
Caldwell and Faulkner, Stribling and March, 
Bontemps and Turpin, among others, emerging 
in this period, it is no exaggeration to say that 
these ten years have seen a greater success in 
the difficult experiment of portraying the in- 
tangibles of racial contacts and conflicts than 
American literature has had before. The work 
of Caldwell, happily still in its early years, comes 
closest to achieving the type of accuracy in pic- 
turing the actualities of life in the South that 
so many writers know but cannot or will not 
express. 

Behind the cloak of big, hearty humor lies a 
truth known best to those who have lived to 
tell, years later, harrowing tales of narrow escape 
from hard riding death. Always the raconteurs 
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make a huge joke of the event, whether it be a 
near-lynching in Mississippi or simply a nasty 
encounter with a shop-keeper and the local 
police in North Carolina. Caldwell knows this 
hollow laughter masking inner feelings, echo- 
ing and reechoing with blanching terror. This 
laughter can be heard any day now by anyone 
who will stop in at a Negro barber shop—not 
the marble, chromium, and Venetian-blinds- 
trimmed-in-red type-—and listen to the conscrip- 
tion jokes told by men who remember too well 
Chicago and Washington and East St. Louis 
and lesser spiritual holocausts. 

“Does it make any difference, after all, whe- 
ther an event actually happened or whether it 
might have happened ?” Caldwell asks. He has 
already answered in a preceding note, “The 
lives of fictional persons are sometimes almost 
as painful as the lives of living persons.” More 
than most authors, Caldwell has suffered from 
the charges of the narrowly incensed. To many 
a Southern white reader he is anathema, just as 
any writer with the decency to see the South 
would be, just as any similar industrial novelist 
would be in the North if industrialists were as 
fond of reading about their province as South- 
ern literates are of theirs. To many a Negro 
squeamer also, strangely enough because of 
Jeeter Lester, or Ty-ty, or too many “niggers,” 
he is not quite respectable. That he is showing 
the way for Negro creative effort seldom mat- 
ters. If the half-dozen or so capable Negro 
practitioners of fiction were ever to discern as 
many possibilities in Negro life as Caldwell has 
already seen, all fears that having to write of 
Negro life is a restricting force would disap- 


pear. 


If there were any one thing to sav about 
Caldwell’s people it would be that, whether they 
are in Maine, or Georgia, in town or country, 
Negro or white, they are always common, ordi- 
nary human beings, with stress on their similar- 
ities as human beings. There is seldom a really 
evil character in Caldwell, not even the Arch 
Gunnard of “Kneel to the Rising Sun” or the 
Grady Walters of “Blue Boy,” though they 
come as near to pure malevolence as one would 
want to meet on a back street. 

In Trouble in Fuly, no one, unless it be Mrs 
Narcissa Calhoun—-who, after all, is a perver- 
sion of the concept human being—really wants 
te lynch Sonny Clark. Left to themselves they 
would live their lives out in good will, a good 
will that they can never know so long as the 
Harveys have to tell the Sonny Clarks, despite 
their convictions of the Sonnys’ innocence: 


“If I don’t turn you over to the white men 
who've been combing the country for you ever 
since day before yesterday, they'll call me a 
nigger-lover when they find out I turned you 
loose. . . . I hate like the mischief to have to do 
it, Sonny, but this is a white-man’s country. 
Niggers has always had to put up with it, and 
I don’t know nothing that can stop it now. It’s 
just the way things is, I reckon.” 

But the John Nesbits, asking their wives if 
Mamie is a “good Negress,” and the Mrs. Far- 
ringtons, suggesting, “I reckon I'd heap rather 
have a black girl and a poor cook, than to have 
a yellow girl and the finest cook in the whole 
country,” intend no harm, though everyone 
would be happier if these things were never 
said. They are said, though, and Caldwell 


knows it. 


GREAT many other people know it too but 

they don’t put it on paper; they content 
themselves with saying that Caldwell’s is a 
warped sense of humor; such things are not 
funny. Yet they are funny, with a grimness that 
marks all human ludicrousness, a humor that 
marks most human actions if you're far enough 
away. Some people still laugh at Goering’s uni- 
forms ; they'll always be funny even when people 
laugh no longer. 

Caldwell’s eye picks out many a meaningful 
action which finds its way into a story where 
it may have little surface relevance. Few of his 
stories are about Negroes primarily; many are 
about the whites who come into contact with 
Negroes. The little observation in “Daughter,” 
showing the colored boy who, hauling a load 
of cotton to the gin, drives in front of the jail, 
sees a crowd standing there, and immediately 
whips his mules to a trot and drives rapidly 
away, or the similar documentary note in “The 
Medicine Man,” “When Effie came up, the 
Negroes stepped aside and stood at a distance 
watching Professor Eaton get ready to make 
another sale” is worth almost as much as a full 
story so far as delineation of the South is con- 
cerned. 

Able to translate in a few sentences the whole 
role of the common Negro laborer so that no 
one may mistake his meaning, Caldwell shows 
that what seems to be conscious clowning is real- 
ly skillful diplomacy. When Old Man Morris or- 
ders Handsome Brown (at some time or other 
Caldwell must have gone through a Negro 
lodge roster to obtain his wonderfully appropri- 
ate names) to go up on the housetop to chase 
the aggravating goats down so that they won’t 
spoil Ma Morris’s Social Circle meeting, Hand- 
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some reasons: “I’m a little scared to go up 
there where that big billy goat is, Mr. Morris. 
He’s got the meanest-looking set of horns I ever 
looked at in all my life. If it’s all the same to 
you, Mr. Morris, I just don’t feel like going up 
there. My arches has been hurting all day. I 
don’t feel good at all.” Pa Morris answers, 
“Stop that talking back to me, Handsome, and 
go on up there like I told you. There’s nothing 
wrong with your arches today, or any day.” 

When the tasks get too risky, Caldwell’s Ne- 
groes have to go home and “cut a little fire- 
wood for the cookstove ;” when outright refus- 
als are necessary, with the finesse of an accredit- 
ed envoy they say, “Mr. Vic, I surely can’t ac- 
commodate you this time.” Somehow, Cald- 
well knows his people so well, and that includes 
whites and Negroes, that he needs no dialect 
to convey the flavor of their speech. The shad- 
ing is exactly that which these folk themselves, 
placed in the specific situation concerned, might 
be expected to use. Triumphant Lavinia and 
righteous Aunt Gracie, speaking to whites, and 
Big Buck, speaking to Negroes, use an entirely 
different air and approach; they've got the up- 
per hand and know it. 

Sometimes the Caldwell observations produce 
social documentation of great value. Candy- 
Man Beechum, hastening in tall-tale manner to 
see his girl ten miles away (“ ‘Better slow down 
and cool those heels, Candy-Man, because you’re 
coming to the white-folks’ town. They don’t 
like niggers stepping on their toes.—‘When the 
sun goes down, I’m on my own. I can’t be 
stopping to see what color people be.’”), is at 
once a symbol and a reality. The same is true 
of the policeman, who walks up with handcuffs, 
tells Candy-Man: “I reckon I'd better lock 
you up. It'll save a lot of trouble. I’m getting 
good and tired of chasing fighting niggers all 
over town every Saturday night.” When Candy- 
Man protests the policeman drops his hand- 
cuffs, jerks out his gun. Candy-Man, dying, 
begins a beautiful speech when the policeman, 
in one of the most biting lines in fiction, says, 
“Shut up, nigger. . . . If you keep on talking with 
that mouth of yours, I'll just have to pull out 
my gun again and hurry you on.” In charac- 
teristic manner, Caldwell observes, “The people 
drew back to where they wouldn’t be standing 
too close,” and Candy-Man says, “If that’s the 
way it’s to be, then make way for Candy-Man 
Beechum, because here I come.” 

Far more direct, though hardly more effec- 
tive, are the stories of overt economic conflict, 
of which “Kneel to the Rising Sun” is but one 
of several excellent examples. “The End of 
Christy Tucker” (the author says of this: “I 
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dislike reading this story because the events are 
painful to me”) and “The People vs. Abe 
Lathan, Colored” are hardly less fine. The title 
subtly reveals that Abe, from the very begin- 
ning, hadn’t a chance in any court. No lawyer 
would take Abe’s case; he was charged with 
threatening his landlord. Christy Tucker had 
done even less when Lee Crossman shot him 
down in the plantation office; he’d simply tried 
to improve his lot by putting up a picket fence, 
raising a few chickens, snaring a few rabbits, 
and buying a radio on time—-but not from the 
plantation store. Crossman is one of the few 
really evil men in Caldwell; but, then, Christy 
did buy a radio on time to get better terms. . . . 
Then there was the case of Will Maxie; they 
lynched him because he took the grass out of 
his cotton before it was laid by. Besides, he 
didn’t drink Coca-Cola, nor corn whiskey ; nor 
did he carry a knife, not even a razor. “He 
was too damn good for a Negro.” 

Even in the most shocking Caldwell tragedy 
there is humor and even in the most riotous 
of his comic tales tragedy lurks in the back- 
ground, for though the Caldwell stories are an 
eloquent denial that life in small-town America 
is “so humdrum and heavy-gaited that human 
existence is not worth the effort,” they are also 
a denial that life in the small towns has reached 
the level that full-throated carolings of the lat- 
est Broadway patriotic concoction would have 
us believe. Though the people themselves be 
fine, their way of life is still mean. “It’s just 
the way things is, I reckon,” should be a rous- 
ing trumpet call. Whether he wanted it so or 
not, Caldwell’s stories show that life at its most 
humorous peak treads close to the brink of 
fearful tragedy. Jake and Red knocking the 
gold from a dead man’s mouth with a monkey 
wrench differ from Lee Crossman only in that 
their Negro is already dead. 

Caldwellian comedy is very laugh-provoking, 
even though the laughter be unpleasant, hollow 
laughter that isn’t laughter at all but a reac- 
tion to horrors so great that only through hu- 
mor can they be presented. Life in this manner 
may be exciting and it may be funny in retro- 
spect but it’s torture to those who’re in it. When 
Caldwell conveys this point to his audience he 
will have done well a job that no quantities of 
Margaret Mitchells can undo. 

Caldwell, working the rural field well, points 
to the successful way to use Negro characters. 
A writer on Negro themes must understand his 
characters first and then he must know inti- 
mately the marvelously intricate web that is 
their surrounding world. Too many writers still 

(Continued on Page 389) 
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Considine, young sport sage of the New 


i a recent issue of the magazine Golf, Bob 


York Daily Mirror, made this pertinent - 


observation: “One of the great success stories 
in the history of sport is the rise of pro football. 
It has advanced from the gutters of the grid- 
iron to a position where it is the darling of 
rich young backers and the alma mater of John 
Doe. A little more than a decade ago the New 
York Giants gave away 5,000 passes a week to 
a reluctant public and estimated that only half 
of them were used. This coming season (the 
current campaign) the Giants will draw in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million custo- 
mers, all of whom will lay their dough on the 
barrel head.” 

Last December, shortly after the champion- 
ship contest between the Green Bay Packers 
and the Giants, Sam Balter, eminently fair and 
forthright sports commentator, struck a dif- 
ferent note. On one of his daily broadcasts, heard 
on a major network, he read an open letter to 
the magnates of the National Professional 
Football League, inquiring if it were malice 
aforethought that each of the ten clubs neglected 
to select Kenny Washington, great Negro half- 
back of the University of California, Los An- 
geles branch, during their draft session at Mil- 
waukee the day preceding the titular game. If 
so, he asked them to make a public announce- 
ment, stating unequivocably whether such a 
practice, which inferentially debars Negro foot- 
ball players from active engagement in major 
league pro football, be a permanent policy of 
their organization. For this purpose he volun- 
teered the facilities of his program and the net- 
work which carried it. 

What is the kindred of these two sport items, 
with the obvious exception that they pertain 
to professional football? To the naked eye any 
other affinity may appear lacking. But if you 
explore the nether regions you will find them 
linked closely—rather closely—together. This 
relationship may be explained simply and in 
a few words: Easy money and prejudice tend 
to gravitate toward cach other. 

The most assailable fault of a Democracy 
is that whenever symptoms of prejudice are 
manifested, somebody’s feelings are hurt. In 
this instance, if the magnates have by concerted 
accord definitely decided to close the door to 
Negro gridiron stars in big-time post graduate 


Has Professional Football Closed the Door? 


By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


football, the feelings of (in round numbers) 
thirteen million Negro citizens, augmented by 
an undetermined number of  sportsmanlike 
white spectators, are going to be seriously im- 
paired. 

But Negro pigskin performers do not have to 
lean too heavily on sentiments. They have made 
a cogent case for themselves solely on the basis 
of merit. Each year several turn in notable, 
sometimes extraordinary, performances for 
their alma maters in white collegiate circles. In 
fact, in recent years a noticeable number have 
achieved All-American recognition. Cornell’s 
Brud Holland twice attained this distinction, 
in consecutive years. On conference and sec- 
tional teams, they have also gained impressive 
representation. At the conclusion of the 1937 
season, members of the University of Iowa team 
chose Homer Harris, versatile linesman, as their 
captain. Negro participants in College All-Stars- 
Professional Champions games have likewise 
acquitted themselves admirably. 

In the Negro collegiate realm, there lies a 
fertile field still fallow as far as the cognizance 
of the cash-and-carry magnates are concerned. 
Here, because of limited numerical strength, a 
premium is placed on durability. Sixty-minute 
men, a rarity in white colleges, are not uncom- 
mon. Competition among high-ranking teams 
is taut and stern, the players having to absorb 
terrific punishment. Despite the recent increase 
in player-limits, one still must be able to take 
it to survive in the pro game. 

Are the professional football bigwigs cheating 
Negro players out of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in their league? One look at the workings 
of their “draft system” is enough to answer that 
question. 

This system has been in operation for three 
years in the National Professional Football 
League. It works very simply. At the close of 
the regular college and professional schedules, 
representatives of the ten teams comprising the 
circuit assemble at a designated site, usually the 
scene of the championship game, where a pre- 
pared list of top college players whose eligibili- 
ties have expired is handed around for inspec- 
tion. These men have been carefully scouted 
during their careers and the gridiron wheat has 
been detached from the chaff. Each team is al- 
lowed to select a quota of ten men. Inversely, 
according to the standing of his team at the 
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conclusion of the regulation campaign, each 
representative picks an individual. (The ag- 
gregation lowest in rating having the choice 
prerogatives, though there are invariably more 
than enough good men to go around.) This 
procedure is repeated until the prescribed share 
has been reached by all. 


OINCIDENT with the institution of the 

draft system came an era in which white col- 
leges produced a bumper crop of Negro players, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. The array 
has been artistically attractive ; yet none has been 
chosen in the brief annals of the selective pro- 
cess. Hearken to this catalogue and you will 
better get the point; In 1937, the first year of 
the draft, eligibles included Dwight Reed, Min- 
nesota’s fine flankman. In 1938, the contingent 
contained Holland and Harris; Bernie Jeffer- 
son, star halfback of Northwestern; Horace 
Bell, sterling guard and place-kicking specialist 
from Minnesota; Ed Williams, better-than- 
average fullback of New York University ; Fritz 
Pollard, jr., South Dakota’s backfield flash; 
Roland Bernard, able linesman of Boston Uni- 
versity, and Wilmeth Sidat Singh, accomplished 
passer from Syracuse. Last season, aside from 
the illustrous Washington, there was Woody 
Strode, talented end, whose reputation exceed- 
ed just being Washington’s teammate. All these 
admirable performers were blandly ignored in 
the voluntary conscription of college stars! 

In trving to find the logical reason for the 
apparent prevailing discrimination against the 
ebony athlete in professional football, one is 
inclined to wonder if its bigwigs are not trac- 
ing the footsteps of the warmer-weather neigh- 
bor—baseball. The game that is generally 
recognized as our national pastime has been 
kept lily-white since it became an organized 
sport. The ostracism of the Negro from pro- 
fessional baseball is predicated on untested 
premises and, thus far, inexorable traditions. 
Some contend that because the majority of 
major league teams train in the south during 
spring conditioning exercises, matters of deli- 
cate nature might arise if an attempt to use a 
Negro were made. Others cite the preponder- 
ance of white southern athletes in the big 
leagues and express the opinion that the infil- 
tration of Negro players might mean the sac- 
rifice of technical efficiency and harmony. 

There are no arresting or rational excuses for 
professional football to follow the dubious 
precedent set by professional baseball. Before 
pro football was elevated to its present position 
of prominence and affluence on the national 
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sporting panorama, Negrocs were identified 
with it in playing capacity without displeasurc. 
Joe Lillard, the old Oregon star, contributed 
excellent backfield work to the cause of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals as late as 1932; Duke Slater, 
former Iowa All-American, performed superbly 
at tackle for the same team earlier; and Ra 
Kemp, who did his collegiate chores on the 
gridiron at Duquesne, distinguished himself in 
the employ of the Pittsburgh Pirates at guar. 
It is a plausible deduction that if players of 
color were used then with satisfactory and benc- 
ficial consequences, they could be used with 
similar results now. 

But that is only a portion of the story. The 
playing personnel of professional football is by 
and large constituted of college players from 
all sections of the country—no single section 
predominates. All are intelligent young men 
with a sound sense of human values. Many o! 
them either played alongside of, or faced, 
Negro stars, without resentment. It is incon- 
ceivable that they would renege when goaded 
by the additional incentive of receiving cash 
emoluments for their gridiron labors. In fact, 
if a survey were conducted it is reliably believed 
that you would discover a minute percentage 
of conscientious objectors. 


NY fear that if Negro athletes shared in the 
cash-and-carry sport it would create mental 
rifts and technical discord is sort of a delusion 
and should be summarily dismissed. It has al- 
ready been inferred that they play on college 
squads without embarrassing the mechanical 
co-ordination or undermining the morale of the 
units. There is nothing to indicate that team 
function and spirit would suffer in the profes- 
sional phase of the sport. Truthfully such a 
contingency in the play-for-pay game is dimin- 
ished because playing football is a job, the pri- 
mary source of income, for many of the players. 
They can ill afford to let internecine strife and 
private predilictions interfere with team unity 
and welfare. 

Oze Simmons, another former Iowa lumin- 
ary, recently wrote a letter to Chester L. Wash- 
ington, sports editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
leading Negro weekly, concerning this very 
point. Simmons wrote: “I know whereof I 
speak. The owners contend that the reason 
colored stars are not playing in the National 
Football League is because there are too many 
southern players in the league. I had the 
pleasure of playing with the Patterson (N. J. 
team in the American Association for two years. 
And not only did the southern boys block for 
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me, they even fought for me. ‘The players have 
a job to do—-WIN GAMES ~ and they are out 
to do their best, because that’s what they are 
getting paid for. And if they can’t produce, 
they are fired.” 

Jimmy Powers, sports editor of the New York 
Daily News, had this to say on the heels of this 
year’s All-Star- Green Bay Packers game in 
Chicago: “If I were Tim Mara or Dan Top- 
ping I’d sign Kenny Washington. He played 
on the same field with boys who are going to 
be scattered through the league. And he 
played against the champion Packers. There 
wasn’t a bit of trouble anywhere. Kenny was 
tackled hard once or ‘wice, especially after he 
ran a kick-off 43 yards right through the entire 
Packer lineup. But that’s routine treatment for 
ali jack-rabbits. You slam your opposing speed 
merchants about, hoping to wear them down. 
Kenny took it all with a grin.” 

Another element in favor of the argument 
for Negro participation is that every franchise 
is located in a city where athletic miscegnation 
is not prohibited. Fans in Detroit, Chicago, 
New York, Cleveland, etc., are not allergic to 
one set of players because their skin pigmenta- 
tion by whims of birth, is darker than another 
group, but are largely interested in the skill and 
quality of their exploits on the playing terrain. 
\ considerable segment of professional patron- 
age is drawn from the college clientele. They 
demonstrate the same cosmopolitan reaction at a 
professional contest that they exhibit at a college 
combat. The same emotional currents circulate. 
They exude the same instinctive flair for sports- 
manship. They emit exhortative yells when the 
trend of the battle conforms to their preference ; 
they sit in frustrated silence when a change of 
complexion adversely affects them. They con- 
fer accolade for a deserving deed, no matter who 


Black Eternity 
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UT of the wilderness 


executes it, with the same spontaneity and sin- 
cere enthusiasm. 

When you simmer everything down there is 
only one direction in which to look when you 
go to attach the blame—categorically in the 
faces of the National Professional Football mag- 
nates. There is no record of any authenticated 
commitment by them on the issue. Professional 
football is to a large extent autocratic, but it is 
hard to think that it will continue, premedita- 
tively or differently, to flout fair-minded fans 
whose cash provides the ways and means for 
the game’s existence. It is hard to think, too, 
that it can further injudiciously disregard the 
professional and commercial value of such 
Negro players of excellence as Kenny Washing- 
ton, Brud Holland and Oze Simmons. 

You realize it is difficult to entertain any par- 
ticular grievance against Tim Mara, George 
Halas, George Preston Marshall, Art Rooney 
and others of the NPFL officialdom. These 
are gentlemen of estimable character. They 
purged their game of all the poison with which 
it was formerly rife. It was their promotional 
ingenuity, generous and patient investments, 
courageous perserverance and commendable 
foresight which proved to be the optimum for 
the prevalent salutary status of the game. Their 
combined efforts lifted pro football from a 
floundering business in the ruck into an aura 
ot respectability as an established enterprise of 
sports. 

But the evidence of double-jointed action 
towards the Negro somewhere along the line 
is transparent. The professional game of foot- 
ball has flourished with amazing celerity. One 
hopes that its guardians will not let its prestige 
continue to be retarded and tarnished by dis- 
crimination because of color—the most trucu- 
lent tentacle of Prejudice. 


Black men dance; 
Pilfering sympathy, 


Toiling for chance. 


Songs from their darker souls 


Warm like the sun; 
Dark faces bright with smiles— 


‘Till life is done. 
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counts, that a third of the American people 
are housed in substandard or makeshift 
homes. Insofar as Negro families are con- 
cerned this estimate is far below the actual con- 
dition, if one is to judge from experience in the 
study of housing extending over more than a 
century. 

Colored people have, for racial as well as 
economic reasons, been the inheritors of the 
slums. They have been forced to live in homes 
discarded by the rest of the population as unfit 
or unsuited for their needs. With this inheri- 
tance of the slums and the compactness of their 
habitation due to limitations of accommoda- 
tions has come a system of boosting of rents 
and a lowering of standards of maintenance. 

I am inclined to believe that the present sub- 
standard housing of the Negro population is ex- 
actly in the reverse ratio to the total Negro pop- 
ulation as compared to the ratio of substandard 
housing for the white people. In other words, 
at least two-thirds of the Negro families are un- 
derhoused as compared with one-third of 
the white population. 

This being the condition, let us see what are 
the causes of this deplorable situation. They 
may be stated as follows: 


1. Low wage scales. 

2. A shortage of adequate housing for all 
lower income families. 

3. The survival of slums and blighted areas 
due to bad planning and antiquated invest- 
ment methods. 

4. Overcrowding due to limitations of ac- 
commodations available to colored people, 
resulting in high rents and low mainten- 
ance standards. 

5. Lack of adequate public control of hous- 
ing. 

6. Lack of organized effort on the part of the 
Negro population to improve its own lot. 

7. The rapid urbanization of the Negro pop- 
ulation. 

8. The failure of the cities to prepare for the 
drifts of Negro industrial population. 

9. The confining of the consideration of hous- 
ing to the slums and blighted areas ra- 
ther than the consideration of housing as 
a constructive and creative effort in the 
direction of improving the way of life of 
a civilized society. Consideration in housing 
reforms of the minimum rather than the 
maximum attainable. 

10. Failure to recognize that Negro neighbor- 
hoods are not only agglomerations of low 


I T has been said, in the absence of accurate 


The Future 
Of Negro 
Housing 


@ By CAROL ARONOVIC! 


rental standard housing, but that they are 
social entities with complex social and cul- 
tural needs and possibilities for self expres- 
sion and cultural integration. 


Most of us are aware of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has for some time 
made efforts to create new housing projects 
which would be suited for Negro occupancy. 
These projects are far above what private enter- 
prise has been able or willing to produce or rele- 
gate to Negro use. However, the Federal author- 
ity can hardly be expected to meet the actual 
need in view of the inescapable fact that the re- 
sources of the National Government set aside for 
housing will always have to fall short of the ac- 
tual need. By the time the government catches 
up with the most essential needs the buildings 
already constructed will have to be replaced on 
account of obsolescence. 

A program of housing for the Negro popula- 
tion must therefore be built not around the gov- 
ernment’s enterprise alone, but around a new 
economic home building structure which would 
affect land policies, the money market, mass 
production, an all-year program of building and 
carefully worked out standards consistent with 
the needs of Negrees on a high rather than 
a minimum level of family life. In this the 
Negro population must play its part. 

The Negro population is producing leaders 
in many fields from the arts and the professions 
to the more mundane sphere of finance and in- 
dustry. The colleges and universities are in- 
creasingly affording opportunities for the train- 
ing of this leadership—and leadership in hous- 
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ing is as essential as it is in all the other fields. 
Negroes have too long been dependent upon 
the white population to protect and help them 
raise their social and economic standards. As 
a minority they have made great contributions 
to American economic and cultural life, but I 
fear that in doing so they have failed to do as 
much as is possible of accomplishment in the 
development of leadership and organized ef- 
fort for the improvement of the conditions of 
their own race. I do not mean to say that there 
have not been effective movements in this direc- 
tion, as is evident from the many splendid edu- 
cational institutions which have gained a great 
prestige in the last four decades. What I do 
mean is that, assuming the special interests 
which the Negro population has and further 
recognizing the historical events which have 
given the Negro the place which he has in 
our midst, it hardly is to be expected that the 
white population would undertake to do for the 
Negro what he has failed to do for his own 
race, namely, to provide places of habitation 
worthy of sur alleged cultural and economic 
potentialities. 

I would say, therefore, that what is needed 
to improve Negro housing is not alone a greater 
effort on the part of the government to build 
special housing projects for the Negro popula- 
tion, but a greater effort on the part of the 
| Negro to create both social and technical lead- 
ership which would make possible the develop- 
ment of constructive housing programs for 
Negroes and by Negroes. This the educational 
institutions which are accessible to Negro 
students can do if they would set to the task 
of facing the problem of housing as both a 
problem which the Negro must solve largely by 
himself and developing technicians as well 
as leaders who would be able to organize the 
Negro forces for financing and construction on 
the one hand and for a comprehension of the 
social, economic and cultural values to be 
gained through a self initiated housing program. 

Here is a field for both extension of the op- 
portunities for remunerative employment on the 
one hand and leadership on the other. 

As I have observed, some of the government 
| projects which have been created for Negro 
families have impressed me with another pos- 
sibility. This is the consideration of the neigh- 
borhood unit as a factor in the general scheme 
of planning such projects. In view of the fact 
that the Negro neighborhoods are the most 
compact and in many cases rather inflexible due 
to the peculiar difficulties of encroaching upon 
existing white neighborhoods, I have felt that 
many of the new projects are entirely too small 


to be capable of expansion. Nor have these 
projects been conceived as residential units 
which might be integrated into the life of the 
Negro community and all its various manifes- 
tations. 

I should like to see government projects con- 
ceived as neighborhood communities with all of 
the possibilities for extension, not alone by gov- 
ernment enterprise, but by making possible 
private home building for Negro occupancy as 
part of a general program of neighborhood im- 
provement and rehabilitation. Such rehabili- 
tation to include not only the essential services 
such as schools and play spaces, but all of the 
facilities essential for a normal communal life in 
its social, cultural and spiritual manifestations. 

Improved dwelling accommodations alone do 
not constitute a solution of the housing problem 
in the best sense. Habitation involves also the 
opportunities for developing those human rela- 
tionships which are the substance of the moral 
and spiritual development of the group. I see 
no reason for failing to conceive of Negro hous- 
ing as communal entities, capable of housing a 
wide range of income and cultural groups on a 
broad democratic basis. 

I am sorry to say that most housing enter- 
prise in the United States intended for the 
white population is based upon income strata 
so that there is a sort of horizontal classification 
of our people according to economic status. In- 
deed the antagonism between the uptown and 
downtown are becoming increasingly pro- 
nounced. It seems to me that this should be 
avoided in the creation of Negro housing 
projects. 

This is a problem of planning not only for 
housing, but for democracy. The solution of 
the housing problem, a concept of communal 
life in which all classes would participate and 
share in the responsibilities and advantages that 
evolve from a sense of communal interests re- 
gardless of economic or cultural levels, is es- 
sential to democracy. 

As a concrete proposal I would therefore sug- 
gest that wherever local or Federal Government 
enterprise in housing is attempted, that the land 
acquired be of sufficient size to include besides 
the actual government project space sufficient 
to make possible, under government supervision 
and guidance, private enterprise and opportuni- 
ties for individual ownership which would re- 
sult in self contained communities in which the 
Negro may find a field for investment on the 
one hand, and a sphere of normal social and 
cultural relations consistent with his needs as 
a citizen and as a member of his race. 
(Continued on Page 389) 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Urban League Executive Secretary, at the Thirtieth 
Anniversary Dinner 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF URBAN LEAGUE 
COMMEMORATED BY DINNER 


The National Urban League commemorated its thir- 
tieth anniversary with a dinner at the Aldine Club, New 
York City, on November 8. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Judge Joseph N. Ulman, and Lester B. Granger 
were the featured speakers. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
president of the League, acted as toastmaster, while 
Hubert T. Delany served as chairman of the dinne 
committee. Extracts from Mrs. Roosevelt's speech are 
published in this issue of Opportunity on page 356. 

Judge Ulman called upon the Urban League branches 
all over the country to see to it that the rights of colored 
citizens, guaranteed by laws enacted by the New Deal 
and intended to benefit equally all citizens regardless of 
race or color, are given full recognition. 

“Minority groups aren't very happy in many parts of 
the world today,” he said. “Their full assimilation into 
the body politic, their complete integration into the body 
economic is not easily achieved. Here in our beloved 
United States is one of the few places where there is a 
chance even to strive for these ends. Here in America 
we minority groups have our best chance in the whole 
wide world—our best chance to live complete lives, our 
best chance to express our loyalty to our country.” 

Emphasizing the need for continued vigilance by volun- 
teer social work organizations in spite of increased public 
welfare programs by the Federal government, Mr. Gran- 
ger said: “A government which today is a proponent for 
the rights of a minority may tomorrow be indifferent 
to or even hostile according to the shifts of public opinion 
or possible change in administration. Between the group 
and the government must always stand a devoted lead- 
ership, stimulating programs of group self-help on the 
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one hand, and on the other hand interpreting to the 


larger community the needs and aspirations of th ir 


constituency.” 
Tribute was paid by Commissioner Delany to the 
voted work, throughout the thirty years, of the execy- 


tive secretary of the National Urban League, Eue ; 
Kinckle Jones, who was present on the occasion. 


NEGRO ELECTED PRESIDENT OF ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS 


Edward Dalton, a 26-year-old Detroiter, who expects 
to receive the degree of Master of Social Work from 
the University of Michigan Institute of Public and 
Social Administration in June 1941, is already con- 
sidered by the faculty of that school as one of the most 
promising social work students in the country. 

Last semester Dalton was elected first vice president 
of the school’s Students Social Work Club, an affiliate 
of the American Association of Social Work Students 
Shortly after the election the president of the club 
became ill and Dalton took over his duties. Later, when 
the AASWS met at the National Conference of Social 
Work at Grand Rapids last May, Dalton was unani- 
mously selected as its president. 

Born in the small mining town of Bessmer, Alabama, 
Dalton worked as errand boy, porter, relief investigator, 
boys counselor, and biology teacher in order to finance 
his undergraduate work at the universitv. He has now 
completed his first year of graduate study and has been 
awarded a scholarship for the current school vear. Be- 
sides preparing his thesis, he is doing field work at the 
Eloise Hospital Parole Clinic in Detroit, Michigan 


Edward Dalton 
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MORE COLORED PERSONS NAMED TO STAFF 
OF RIVERDALE, N. Y., ORPHANAGE 


The appointment of a number of colored persons to 
the staff of the Colored Orphan Asylum at Riverdale, 
New York, has recently been announced by Henry R. 
Murphy, executive secretary. 

Dr. George R. Dockery has been named as dentist 
for the 200 children living at the asylum. Miss A. Marie 
Randolph, Mrs. Leona B. Cain and Miss Anna Ball Gill 
have been added to the staff of the Foster Home De- 
partment. Mrs. Rosa B. Paige has been made chief 
dietitian. 
ACTING GOVERNOR POLETT! ASKS N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS TO EMPLOY NEGROES 


Speaking at the convention of the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, held at Rochester, New York, 
on November 27, Charles Poletti 
pleaded that manufacturers be particularly careful to 


Acting Governor 


avoid racial discrimination in selecting their employees. 
“The foundations of American democracy are weakened 
by those who fail to give equal opportunity to American 
citizens regardless of race, color or creed,” Mr. Poletti 
said. He revealed that on the basis of a recent study 
of the metal trades in New York City it was discovered 


that out of 430 openings the employers asked in 389 
cases that the prospective employees referred to them 


be white. “Some of our largest concerns in and about 
New York City 
he said 


have closed their doors to Negroes,” 


LEAGUE SENDS PROTEST TO PRESIDENT 
ON CONSIDERATION OF GEORGE HARRISON 
A protest against the consideration of George M. 
Grand President of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, for appointment to replace Miss Frances 
Perkins as Secretary of Labor was sent to The White 
Officials 
of the League pointed out to the President that for vears 


Harrison, 


House recently by the National Urban League. 


Mr. Harrison’s organization debarred Negro railway 
employees. They alleged that the 
attempting to force all Negro red caps organized under 
federal A. F. of L. charters to disband their organiza- 
tions, turn over their finances to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, and accept membership in a segregated 
auxiliary of the Clerks’ union 
* * * 

FORMER ADVISER ON NEGRO AFFAIRS 
NAMED TO HEAD DEFENSE HOUSING WORK 

Dr. Clark Foreman, of Atlanta, Georgia, first Adviser 
on the Economic Status of Negroes to Secretary of the 


organization is now 


Interior Ickes, has just been named Special Assistant 
to Federal Works Administrator John M. Carmody. Dr. 
Foreman is charged with the job of providing housing 
for workers in defense industries. 

* * * 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE ISSUES BOOKLET 
ON "THE NEGRO AND NATIONAL DEFENSE" 

The National Urban League has just put into circula- 
tion a 16-page booklet covering every phase of the de- 
fense program as it affects the Negro. The booklet is 
entitled “The Negro and National Defense.” 


Dr. George R. Dockery 


HAMPTON DEFENSE CONFERENCE ASSEMBLES 
FACTS FOR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


At the nation-wide Conference on the Participation of 
the Negro in National Defense, which closed recently at 
Hampton Institute and for which some 350 Negro and 
white leaders had assembled, the United States was told 
that it could expect 100 percent loyalty and responsi- 
bility from Negro Americans in every walk of life. A 
specific program of action for Negroes was formulated 
in eleven fields of activity 

Among the recommendations, which had been asked 
for by President Roosevelt, was that Negroes be granted 
participation in the service of the 
A thirteen-point pro- 
called for equal 
opportunity for Negroes in all arms and services of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, the employment of Negro 
nurses and the abolition of “the exclusive policy of the 
Navy.” 


the fullest possible 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
gram on Military and Naval Defense 


Marine Corps and limitation in the 


That the Neero offers unreserved loyalty, known in- 
dustry and increasing skill to the whole of America in 
the field of unity and total defense was a point unani- 
mously made clear by all delegates. 


That sound morale among Negroes can only be main- 
tained by constant effort to remove the inconsistencics 
between democratic theory and practice, was one of the 
major points expressed at the meeting. This objective 
can be reached by guaranteeing full participation in the 
defense program: by taking steps to eliminate a double 
standard of citizenship: by implementing the “good 
neighbor policy; by the repudiation of the theory of 
racial superiority and the practice of color caste ; and by 
the acceptance on the part of leaders of the obligation 
not to conceal facts concerning discrepancies between 


theory and practice. 
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There Is Confusion 


HARLEM: NEGRO METROPOLIS. By Claude Mc- 
Kay. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$3.00. 


WENTY years ago Claude McKay was a brilliant 

young left-wing poet. Today he has abandoned 
poetry for social science, moving from left to right. In 
the transition the race lost a poet of rare talent and 
gained a social scientist of dubious merit. 


The sensitive and intense emotional reactions which 
contributed much to Mr. McKay's development as a 
significant and gifted artist are the very qualities which 
tend to disqualify him as an objective social scientist. 
This inner conflict between the poet and the social 
theorist is glaringly apparent in his latest work, Harlem: 
Negro Metropolis. The result is a hybrid volume of 
uneven quality. 


In the descriptive passages the poct is triumphant. 
The rich flavor of Harlem, its color and its rhythm, its 
penchant for the flamboyant, its high gaicty and grim 
misery are graphically and unforgettably portrayed. De- 
spite a recurrent accent on primitivism, these are the 
best passages of the volume and deserve a better fate 
than to be bound between the same covers with Mr. 
McKay's questionable social and economic nostrums. 


In Harlem, Mr. McKay further expounds his view of 
the solution of the problems confronting the Negro in 
American life. This position, which he now shares 
with W. E. B. DuBois, was previously expressed in his 
autobiography, A Long Way From Home. In essence 
this view holds that the Negro can most effectively im- 
prove his lot by accepting the fact of segregation. Ef- 
forts to scale the walls of the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic ghetto within which the race is confined, he im- 
plies, are futile dreams of ineffectual and unrealistic 
intellectuals. 


According to McKay, the Negro’s future lies within 
that ghetto. Efforts of the race should be primarily 
directed towards raising standards within this segment 
rather than towards breaking down the barriers which 
set the race apart. Advocating this approach, he en- 
dorses the programs of Marcus Garvey, the colorful 
“provisional president of the Empire of Africa,” and of 
Sufi Abdul Hamid and Ira Kemp, leaders of the boy- 
cott-for-jobs movement. He sees in these, and in Negro 
business, the effective means for racial advancement. He 
prefers the independent all-Negro union to membership 
in the international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 


Bitterly assailing the Negro intellectuals for their 
advocacy of integration as a way out, Claude McKay 
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charges that they stand utterly confused in the f 
of segregation. This charge is not without foundati 
for consistency in all instances is difficult to maint 
and compromise is inevitable in our present social ord 
However, Mr. McKay’s polemics contribute nothing 
way of clarification. He shares the confusion of 


fellow intellectuals. 


This confusion arises out of the social milieu in whi 
the Negro has his being. The fact must be recogniz 
that segregation is with us, sustained by law, hallow 
by practice, and imbedded deep in the thinking of both 
races. Were this condition accepted as desirable—and 
Mr. McKay implies that it should be—-the answer would 
be simple. We would all be for segregation and mo 
of it. But in depicting the plight of Harlem, the author 
himself gives ample refutation. For it is a_ pictur 
shadowed by congested living conditions, inadequat 
health and recreational facilities, and lack of employ- 
ment opportunities. Poverty and crime and disease, i 
lation and frustration and despair—these are the bitter 
fruit of segregation. Does Mr. McKay find these co: 
ditions desirable? Certainiy not. But in his myopic 
view, organized separatism in labor, business, politics, 
and the professions can make of the black ghetto a 
desirable community. Appalled by the immensity of 
the task of breaking through racial barriers, he would 
salve the surface sores while foregoing the purgative to 
eliminate the basic cause. 


Fundamentally the acceptance of segregation is the 
acceptance of inferior status, the unwillingness to strug- 
gle for equality of opportunity, the acknowledgment of 
inability to compete on equal terms, the confession of 
defeat. 

Does this mean that Negroes are to reject all group 
efforts? That they are to shun one another? Of cours 
not. There is every reason why Negroes should organiz 
and work together for the improvement of their Jot 
But in this effort there need be no rejection of collab- 
oration with like-minded persons of whatever race, color, 
or creed. Like any other disadvantaged minority, the 
Negro needs the friendly cooperation of all who are 
willing to join in the struggle to obliterate the fals- 
barriers which separate black from white, Jew from 
Gentile, native from foreign-born, man from man. To 
admit that this goah—basic alike to democracy and 
Christianity—can never be attained, is to abandon al! 
hope. 

Mr. McKay's rejection of inter-racial collaboration 
is rooted in deep-seated distrust of all white folk and 
particularly of the white Communists who, he charges, 
have corrupted most of the back intellectuals. Kelly 
Miller, the late dean of Howard University, used to 
say: “There are three white men in the country who 
are right on the race question.”” Apparently Mr. McKay 
believes this is a gross exaggeration. 


—HENRY LEE MOON 
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A Caribbean Dictator 


THE CABALLERO. By Harold Courlander. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1940. $2.50. 


R. COURLANDER’S The Caballero is one of the 
«"* most significant historical novels in recent years. It 
is both an absorbing novel and a brutally frank and 
authentic historical and social document. Its story of 
the rise of a dictator provides the thrills that one has 
the right to expect in a novel of the lusty and colorful 
Caribbean. Its social, political, and economic back- 
ground and implications will equally reward the stu- 
dent of the social sciences. As a satire, this piece of fic- 
tion exposes the anatomy of dictatorships as effectively 
as Mr. Charles Chaplin has burlesqued it in his “The 
Great Dictator.” 

The scene of the story is the twin republics of San 
Sebastian and M’Bassa, rather thinly veiled devices that 
the author may have employed in order to escape a 
libel suit by the real dictator. For San Sebastian and 
M’Bassa are as unmistakably the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti as Tomania and Bacteria are Germany and 
Italy in the film. But while the resemblance between 
the dictator of the Dominican Republic and Rafael Con- 
stanza, the Caballero, is almost as striking as is that 
between Hitler and Hynkel or that between Mussolini 
and Napolini, the Dominican Republic is a great and 
good friend of the United States. Since our American 
democracy does not hesitate to use Latin-American dic- 
tatorships in the preparations for war against European 
or Asiatic dictatorships, writers about these Latin 
American republics must be more circumspect than 
critics and caricaturists of our potential enemies. 

The Caballero is, indeed, so comprehensive that not 
even the writer of the advertising jacket seems to have 
grasped its full import. He declared that “it might be 
the colorful and tragic story of any island [in the Carib- 
bean] where the white man has used his superior power 
to exploit the native people, and the rogue has been 
transmuted into the national hero.” The white man has 
done this not only in the Caribbean but also in other 
Latin-American countries. He has also done it in Europe 
where the “native people” are neither transplanted 
Negroes nor indigenous Indians but native, in the real 
sense of the word, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians and perhaps (God forbid) Frenchmen. And just 
as Constanza made Negroes the scapegoat in San Sebas- 
tian, just so did Hitler ride into power on the backs 
of Jews. Since Hitler probably has some Jewish blood 
and since Constanza probably had some Negro blood, 
Mr. Courlander is perhaps saying to us that no onc 
can hate a Negro as can one who has a few drops of 
Negro blood in his veins, and no one can persecute the 
Jews quite so much as can one whose ancestors escaped 
from the ghetto. Louisiana is an excellent case in point 
for the former lesson. 

One can appreciate the irony of The Caballero only 
if he is familiar with the strenuous efforts that Do- 
minicans have made to convince the world that they 
are white. A recent traveller in the Dominican Republic 
told the reviewer that the brother of Trujillo, the real 
ruler of that country, is so colored that he is kept out 


of the public eye. Whether her statement is correct or 
not, it is undeniable that the Dominicans have made 
consistent efforts to prove that they are white. One 
of their principal claims to recognition by the United 
States a century ago was based upon this racial appeal 
to the slavocracy. But not even the special agents of 
Calhoun and Clayton could find enough whites to 
justify recognition. There has been no great amount of 
white immigration since that time. In 1934 the darkest 
guest at a party given by the American minister to 
Haiti in honor of some American submarine officers was 
no Haitian, was neither the reviewer nor his wife, but 
the Dominican minister to Haiti. The most recent ex- 
hibition of this race hatred, mingled with economic 
motives, was the massacre a few years ago of Haitians 
living on the vaguely defined boundary between Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. The author gives a most 
vivid portrayal of the massacre that removes any pos- 
sible doubt that these are indeed M’Bassa and San 
Sebastian. 

The Caballero definitely establishes Mr. Courlander 
as one of the most versatile and virile interpreters of 
the island in the Caribbean where the first permanent 
white settlement was established. Last year he gave, in 
his Haiti Singing, a sympathetic, authoritative and lively 
account of Haiti Vodoun and Non-Vodoun songs and 
dances. And now in this novel, as the reviewer inter- 
prets it, he portrays the ne plus ultra of race hatred. 
God’s chosen “Aryans” are killing and maiming God's 
elect, the English. Yellow Japanese are slaughtering yel- 
low Chinese. Swarthy Italians are trying to get ready 
to annihilate the slightly swarthier Egyptians. Red Parag- 
uayans a few years ago were decimating Red Bolivians 
And in Hispaniola would-be-whites massacre Negroes. 
Give us but a little time and we shall have perhaps the 
realization of “Idiot's Delight’—a world in which only 
two men are left, neither one of whom knew why all 
the others had been killed. You owe it to yourselves 
to read Le Caballero before that day dawns. 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 


New Books Received 


THE FIRST NEGRO MEDICAL SOCIETY. By W. 
Montague Cobb. Washington, D. C.: The Associated 
Publishers. $2.00. 


RACE, LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. By Franz Boas. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES FOR THE COLORED IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. By Paul J. Tag- 
gart. Emmitsburg, Maryland: Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
$.25. 


NEGRO YOUTH AT THE CROSSROADS. By E. 
Franklin Frazier. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education. $2.25. 


WALK HARD, TALK LOUD. By Len Zinberg. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 
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Che Hdeal Christmas Gift 


Make this year’s gift a book that will be an addition to any library 


ANTI-SLAVERY ORICINS OF THE 
Civil WAR 
Owight L. Dumond .............--- $2.00 


BLACK FOLK—Then and ‘ 
- of the Negro Race 


BLACK LABOR CHANT AND OTHER ee 
David Wadsworth Cannon, Jr....... 


BLACK WORKERS AND THE NEW 
UNIONS 


Horace R. Cayton 
$4.00 


CHILDREN OF BONDACE 
Allison Davis 


John Dollard .......... 
DUSK OF DAWN 
Five CAROLINA NECRO 
EDUCATOR 
the direction of 
C. Newbold ....... 


to * CAPTIVITY TO FAM 
The Story of Ceorge Washington Carver 
Raleigh H. Merritt 


cop THE DEVIL! 
messee Writers’ Project 


2.00 
HARLEM: NECRO METROPOLIS 

1.25 


IN A MINOR KEY 


JAZZMEN (Lines of Negro Musicians) 
Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 
Charlies Edward Smith ........ ..-$2.75 


LET ME BREATHE THUNDER 


MAID NO MORE 

MOSES: MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 

$3.00 
NATIVE SON 

2.50 
NECRO POETRY AND DRAMA 

Edited by Sterling Brown ..... ——— 


NECRO YOUTH AT THE CROSSWAYS 
E. Franklin Frazier ; 


O CANAAN! 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRCIN ISLANDS 
Daisy Reck 


RACE, AND CULTURE 


RACE RELATIONS AND THE 
RACE PROBLEM 
Edgar T. Thompson _. 
RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS 
Ruth Benedict 


aa. TIMES IN KENTUCKY 
J. M. Coleman, dr. ... 


THE BIC SEA—An Autobiography 
Langston Hughes 


THE omen.re STORY OF THE NECRO 


THE LIFE OF PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES 
Melville J. Herskowits .............. 


THE LECAL STATUS OF THE NECRO 
Charlies $. Mangum, Jr. 
THE LOST Z00 (A Rhyme for the Voungs 
Countee Cullen ........ 
THE NECRO AND 


RECONSTRUCTIO 
T. Arnold 


THE NECRO AND THE ORAMA 
Frederick W. Bond 


THE NECRO’'S COD 
Benjamin Mays .. 
THE NECRO IN CONCRESS 
Samuel Denny Smith .. 


THE NECRO IN SPORTS 
Edwin 8. Henderson 


THESE LOW CROUNDS 
Waters E. Turpin 

TROUBLE IN JULY 
Erskine Caldwell! 


TO MAKE A POET BLACK 
Saunders Redding 


Order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Add $1 to 
the price of the book and receive in addition a year’s subscription 
to OPPORTUNITY. 
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ARTICLES 


Anderson, Charles (Kentucky's Legislator), by J. 


A. Thomas Mar., 77 
Apostle of Industrial Education (Booker T. Wash- 
ington), by Henry R. Jerkins May 141 
Aptheker, Herbert: 
Negroes Who Served in Our First Navy Apr., 117 
They Bought Their Way to Freedom June, 180 
Aronovici, Carol, The Future of Negro Housing 
Dec., 378 
Art (Negro) in Chicago, by Willard G. Motley 
Jan., 19 
Arvey, Verna: 
Langston Hughes: Crusade: Dec., 363 
Tolerance A\ug., 244 
Ashby, William M., C. O. D., Please! Mar. 82 
Baldwin, William H., Sugar July, 215 
Ballad for Democracy, by Alain Lock« Aug., 228 
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ERSKINE CALDWELL: PROFOUND 

COMEDIAN 
(Continued from Page 374) 
confidently believe that Negroes spend half their 
lives in gaudy little joints, clapping hands to 
hot riffs. They overlook the six old men—old 
at forty-five—standing in the hallway of an 
apartment house——a house where the richly 
panelled dining room of a former duplex now 
shelters two double beds and a two burner gas 
stove in a former china closet—standing there 
against the wall, silent, motionless. Silent be- 
cause there’s nothing to say, motionless because 
there’s no reason to move Standing there in 
their overalls though there’s no work to be had, 
standing there looking out at the cars whizz 
by because there’s no place to sit down in their 
“homes” two flights, four flights up. The au- 
thor, likewise, must believe in his characters. 
If he thinks they’re grand people so will his 
readers. That is why autobiographies are so 
often readable. Fiction is nothing more than 
autobiography in the third person. It can’t be 
written out of soirees on the need for art and 
culture. Caldwell knows this with a knowledge 
no amount of literature sponsored by the Gas- 
tonia mill owners can gainsay. Art has a way 
of developing where least expected ; it is usually 
around all the time if you look in the right 
places. And the right places, this time, are al- 
most everywhere. 


THE FUTURE OF NEGRO HOUSING 
(Continued from Page 379) 

I have had the privilege of working with 
Negroes for many years and I have always 
found them to be sensitive to the opportunities 
for cooperative leadership. The Negro must 
solve his own housing problem not alone by 
pressure upon government agencies for public 
housing, but by individual and group initiative 
which would shift the emphasis from govern- 
ment aid and relief to self help. 

In this the governments of individual cities 
and states as well as the Federal Government 
could play an important part. Credit at low 
rates of interest, adequate provision for land 
acquisition on a scale consistent with the large 
developments, rent control legislation, simplifi- 
cation of building regulation, proper provision 
of public services, efficient investment insurance 
and other methods of constructive and promo- 
tive character may be made available. 

All good housing is defense housing. Wher- 
ever health and high living standards are pro- 
tected, there will be found the best resources for 
building up strong and loyal defenses against 
the enemies of the nation. 
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The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 

For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


Training School for Teache?s 
STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
GHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 


1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8) .....8.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)...8.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)......8.S. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMPTON INS STITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


located on the shores of Hampton Roads in 
Historic Tidewater Virginia. 


| COLLEGE COURSES IN 
Agriculture Education | 
Business Home Economics 
Building Construction 
Summer Session June to August 
Trade School courses in thirteen different trades 
and also Aviation. 


For information address: 
THE APPLICATION OFFICE _ 


BOUND VOLUMES | 
of the 1939 Issues of 
OPPORTUNITY | 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 

Are Now on Sale. 

Price $2.75 

The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY | 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWINC FIELDS: 
Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 


Training — Elementary Teacher Training — 

Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
LASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Rs to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 


F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


| 
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_ CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 

85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3493 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


| (Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. | 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
| English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
| B. 
| 


Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A. 
and B.S. decrees. 
| RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of | 

Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, | 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., | 
American Medical Association, University of M. E. | 
Church 

SITE—FEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athleti 
fields 

DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical cours« 


for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
ehurch and recreational workers 
For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert. owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Further information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Dregree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
School of Massage and M Cy 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, 'N. Y. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 
Write to Agency Department. 


Home Office: 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


Keep Abreast of The Times With | 
SERVICE | 
A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


SER Vice 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 


For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
wy OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
on efforts, you have the 


ability to mak independent living, so her pporty- 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


DCEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washi Newark Rich 
Philadelphia Atleatic City Atlanta Baltimore Broeting 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s Coliege |c 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


High School Teachers’ certificates. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information eddress: 


The Registrar 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two Year Curriculum Leading to Master 
of Social Work Degree 
Graduate Professional Education in Social Work, 
With Special Courses Offering Preparation for 
the Problems Which Confront Social Workers in 
Negro Communities. 
Special Emphasis Placed on Recent Develop- 
ments in Public Social Work With Accompany- 
ing Field Work Practice. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M.. Director 
247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY © 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M.A. | 
and M.S. Degrees 
= 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, 
leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., including 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Cataloque and Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ment, Training School for Nurses 
| and School for Religious and So- 
| cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


j A College Preparatory Depart- 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies ani Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One end One-Half Million Dollars. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


_ Virginia Union University 
VIRGINIA 
Composed of 
Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for and =~ Missionaries. 
OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES — ANSWERED 


For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


| 


R. E. LEE, President 


Florida Agricultural and } 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
* 
COURSES 


Arts and Sciences 


Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 
a 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Ix Closing Its 47th Year of Exemplary Insurance Service and. 
Because of the Experience Gained and Asset- Accumulated. It is 
Better Prepared to Meet Your Insurance Need. During 1941 and 
Future Years. 


SOUTHERK AID f 
SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA. INC. 


1940 
A 
GIANT OAK 


A Stately Entrance With 
A Frien dly Welcome 


This Company is grateful to policyholders, employees and friends for the 


part they have played in contributing to the success of the Company this year. 
Its forthcoming Annual Report will show substantial gains in all phases of its 


business. 


Its services, too, to its policyholders and claimants have expanded as will 
be attested by the fact that they have received during the vear larger cash bene- 
fits in the form of sick and accident claims, surrender and loan values, as well 
as death claims. These payments have cased the thorny paths of beneficiaries 


and dependents, and also demonstrated the foresight of those who have passed 


from labor to their reward. Such unbroken and distinguished insurance services 


deserve a larger share of the insurance patronage of race people. We, therefore, 


respectfully ask that representatives of this Company be permitted to discuss 


with vou, vour present and future insurance needs. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS. RICHMOND. VA. 
LIFE. HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


Operating in Virginia and the District of Columbia 
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